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DEP SIT-0 BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
SEP 14 ‘49 


THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


by George F. Kennan, Counselor * 


The international situation at the present time 
is primarily one of transition. It is a transition 
from the immediate posthostilities era, with its 
short-term problems and demands, to a new state 
of affairs which may endure for a long time and 
many aspects of which we may have to learn to 
regard as normal. Nations and peoples have be- 
gun to shake down in the postwar international 
context, and the long-term problems and chal- 
lenges of a new period are beginning now to come 
to the surface. 

Let us look first at Europe. For the past 4 
years, life in Europe has been overshadowed by 
the aftereffects of the war, the second great war 
that has swept that continent during the present 
century. Secretary Johnson has described to you 
the condition in which that war left our friends 
in Europe. We have been trying, in that part of 
Europe where we could make our influence felt, 
to help people to repair the tremendous damages 
of that war, to help them to recover their peace of 
mind, their clarity of outlook, and their confi- 
dence in themselves and their future. Others 
have tried to do something quite different. They 
have tried to delay economic recovery. They have 
tried to prevent the restoration of normal condi- 
tions generally. They have tried to prolong suf- 
fering and bewilderment and unrest and insecurity 
and to exploit these conditions in order to fasten 
a foreign, totalitarian political system on the peo- 
ples of Western Europe. 

In this first battle, the forces of order and re- 
covery have thus far succeeded; the others have 
failed. The natural courage and common sense 
of the peoples of Western Europe, backed by our 
aid, have prevailed. The physical effects of war- 
time destruction are being rapidly overcome. 
There have recently been important gains in pro- 
duction and internal financial stability. Com- 
munist parties have generally lost strength. And 


* Address made over the Columbia Broadcasting System 
on Aug. 22, 1949, and released to the press by the Depart- 
ment of Defense on the same date. 
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beyond the high-water mark of the Russian mili- 
tary advance in the recent war no European 
country has “gone communist.” 

These are important successes. They ought to 
give us courage and confidence to carry on with 
the work we have started. But the framework 
in which we must act is rapidly widening. As 
people successfully solve the immediate problems 
arising out of the recent war, other problems are 
coming to the surface which are just as dangerous 
and just as important to us. These are the long- 
term probiems of economic adjustment in the 
Western European countries. They were already 
recognized as problems long before the war. 
They were largely obscured from view during the 
war period, and people tended to forget about 
them. But they are now coming out in the wash, 
and they are more acute than ever before. 

What are these problems? Basically, they boil 
down to the question of how Great Britain and 
the crowded, industrialized countries of Western 
Europe are going to earn the money, even with 
their restored production, to buy the food and 
raw materials which they require from overseas 
areas, and particularly from North America. For 
it is one thing to produce; it is another thing to 
sell. And so far it has not proved possible for 
them, particularly Britain, to sell enough to the 
dollar area to pay for their requirements from that 
area. Although the Marshall Plan has done much 
to strengthen the economies of the European 
countries and to increase their productive capacity, 
they have not yet been able to gain the new markets 
which they require. Without these markets they 
cannot secure the wherewithal for all of their es- 
sential imports. Several factors have recent] 
combined to make this problem one of rea 
urgency, and the coming discussions here in Wash- 
ington will be devoted to the exploration of pos- 
sible solutions. 

Turning from Europe to the Middle East, we see 
that the present time also marks a turning point. 
Why? Because there has recently emerged in 
that area a new, vigorous state—the State of 
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Israel. This innovation cannot fail to affect pro- 
foundly the life of that entire area. It has solved 
some problems, but it has created others. It is too 
early to tell what the final effect will be. Much 
will depend upon the moderation and good will 
with which the peoples of that area, both Arabs 
and Israelis, succeed in adjusting themselves to 
the new situation and upon the firmness and under- 
standing which we Americans exercise in attempt- 
ing to narrow the area of difference between Israel 
and the Arab States. 

The friendship and collaboration of the other 
American Republics is a constant source of satis- 
faction and encouragement tous. The Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance, which is now in effect, 
has been approved by nearly all of them. This 
defensive regional agreement, in conformity with 
the United Nations Charter, is a strong bulwark 
in the nation’s defense. 

In the Far East, again, the year 1949 is marking 
the end of one epoch and the beginning of another. 
In China, the authority of the legitimate govern- 
ment has continued to disintegrate. In its place, 
we have a chaotic situation in which the most 
powerful and important role in large areas of 
China is now being played by the Chinese Com- 
munists. This is a catastrophe not only for the 
people of China but also for the prospects for 
stability and peace throughout the Far East. 
These Chinese Communists, whether sincere or not 
sincere, are deeply committed to certain false and 
unrealistic doctrines which have nothing what- 
soever to do with the interests of the Chinese 
people. These doctrines are now being utilized 
as a means of deceiving the Chinese people and of 
inducing them to accept a disguised form of for- 
eign rule. 

We do not underestimate the seriousness of this 
situation. It calls for the hardest work and 
thought, and possibly new approaches and tech- 
a on our part. But people should be care- 
ful not to misinterpret its significance. Despite 
all these changes, the United States remains the 

atest commercial and military power in the 
acific area. The real elements of our strength 
in that part of the world have not been invalidated 
by what has occurred in the past year or two 
in China. People may mislead themselves or their 
followers for a certain length of time about this. 
But sooner or later, the cold realities are bound to 
make themselves felt. The final results of this 
Communist experiment in China will not be known 
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until the Communist leaders have been forced to 
face the practical problems of everyday responsi. 
bility over a considerable length of time. It re. 
mains to be seen whether they can then reconcile 
a solution of China’s problems with the mainte. 
nance of an attitude of offense and defiance toward 
the nation which is the traditional friend of Ching 
and which has brought more in the way of help to 
the Chinese people than all the rest of the world 
put together. 

These events in China have helped to make im- 
probable for a long time to come the achievement 
of political and economic stability in that country, 
Years will now probably have to pass before we 
can hope to see restored to China settled and peace- 
ful conditions, in which people could proceed with- 
out fear or hindrance to the normal forms of 
international interchange and_ collaboration, 
Meanwhile, in China and throughout the Far East 
we will have to guard our own proper interests, 
and the interests of international peace, as 
we can, facing frankly the fact that there are forces 
at Pat which are dangerously antagonistic to 


It is clear that in this coming phase of interna- 
tional life there can be no relaxation of the vig- 
ilance and energy with which the foreign affairs 
of this government must be conducted. 

A political attack of unprecedented cynicism 
and intensity is today being directed against this 
country and against the free world generally. 
Strangely enough, it is not because we are marked 
out as the first victims that the edge of this attack 
is turned against us. There are others who are 
actually more immediately and directly threatened 
than we are. This edge is being turned against 
us because the attackers know that our strength, 
moral and material, is the heart of the strength 
of the free world, and that our own self-confidence 
and the confidence of others in us, must be broken 
before it will be safe to attack the free world 
anywhere. 

So long as things remain this way, there can 
be no normal peace, and world stability will have 
to continue to rest on a number of factors which 
would otherwise not have to bear so large a part 
of this burden. Prominent among these factors 
is the maintenance by this country of a powerful 
and impressive armed forces establishment, com- 
mensurate with the great responsibilities we are 
being forced to assume in the life of the world 
community. 
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Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 


for Economic Development 


U.N. doc. B/1546, [222(IX) ] 
Adopted Aug. 14 and 15, 1949 


A. Resolution of 15 August 1949 


The Economic and Social Council 

HAVING CONSIDERED the report prepared by the Secretary- 
General, in consultation with the specialized agencies, on 
an expanded programme of technical assistance for eco- 
nomic development, pursuant to resolution 180 (VIII), 


BEING IMPRESSED with the significant contribution to 
economic development that can be made by an expansion 
of the international interchange of technical knowledge 
through international co-operation among countries, 

BELIEVING that a sound international programme of this 
character must combine and make use of the experience 
of many nations, with different social patterns and cul- 
tural traditions and at different stages of development, so 
as to facilitate progress in the less advanced countries 
and to help solve their technical and economic problems. 

1. Transmits to the General Assembly the above-men- 
tioned report together with the observations and guiding 
principles set out in Annex I of this resolution; 

2. Recommends that the General Assembly approve the 
draft resolution in Annex II, which provides for an ex- 
panded programme of technical assistance for economic 
development of under-developed countries; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General, subject to such deci- 
sion as may be taken by the General Assembly on the draft 
resolution in Annex II, to invite the Administrative Com- 
mittee on Co-ordination to set up a Technical Assistance 
Board (Tas) which shall consist of the executive heads, 
or their representatives, of the United Nations and of the 
specialized agencies which participate in accordance with 
this paragraph in the expanded programme of technical 
assistance. The Secretary-General, or his representative, 
shall be Chairman of the Board. Within the Tas: 


(a) Bach participating organization shall inform the 
other organizations of requests to it for technical assistance 
for economic development ; 


1 See U.N. doc. E/1827/Add. 1 [Technical Assistance for 
Economic Development, viii, 328 pp., for sale by the Inter- 
national Documents Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. for $2.50.] 
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(b) Important requests for such assistance shall be 
promptly discussed ; 

(c) The participating organizations shall discuss their 
co-ordination efforts under this programme, shall consult 
before comprehensive missions and programmes of assist- 
ance involving several organizations are arranged, and 
each shall be prepared to co-operate fully with the others 
in activities involving their common interests ; 

(d) The participating organizations shall exchange in- 
formation which becomes available to them on current 
developments in the field of technical assistance, including 
the progress of technical assistance rendered or projected 
by them, by Governments and by private organizations; 

(e) The Tas shall inform the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee of the Council (Tac) mentioned below of any re- 
quests for technical assistance for economic development 
as soon as they have reached the Tas, so that the Tac 
shall always be in possession of a list of projects being 
discussed or reviewed by the Tas or participating organi- 


zations ; 

(f) Periodic reports shall be made by the Tas to the 
Tac; these reports shall include an examination of activi- 
ties undertaken and results achieved, and a statement on 
funds received and committed under this expanded pro- 
gramme ; 

(g) Each participating organization shall present an- 
nually to the Tas its proposed programme for the next 
fiscal year in the light of its experience with the expanded 
programme. The programmes of the several participat- 
ing organizations shall be examined in relation to each 
other, and the Tas shall make recommendations concern- 
ing them and the total programme to the Council through 
the Tac; 

(h) All decisions other than on procedural matters 
shall be taken by general agreement and, when agree- 
ment cannot be reached, the issue in dispute shall be re- 
ferred for decision to the Tac; 


4. Authorizes the Secretary-General, after consultation 
with the other participating organizations, to designate 
the Executive Secretary of the Tas who shall: 


(a) Convene and service the Tas and prepare the 
needed documents ; 
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(bo) Collect and circulate to members of the Tas: 


(i) Information regarding enquiries for technical 
assistance received by the participating organizations; 


(ii) Programmes of the participating organizations 
for technical assistance in the fields for which they are 
responsible ; 


(iii) Information on technical assistance rendered 
and projected by the participating organizations and any 
other information which becomes available to them con- 
cerning such assistance rendered by Governments or by 
other public or private bodies ; 


(c) Prepare or arrange for such studies in regard to 
requests and plans for technical assistance as may be 
needed by the Tas, and furnish, when required by the 
Tas, information and analyses relating to the needs and 
conditions of the various countries requesting assistance ; 


(d) Prepare for the Tas, with the assistance of the 
organizations concerned and on the basis of information 
supplied by the Governments concerned, such reports on 
the operations carried out under the expanded co-operative 
programme of technical assistance as may be necessary ; 


(e) Perform such other functions as the efficient opera- 
tion of the TaB may require; 


5. Requests the Secretary-General to make appropriate 
arrangements whereby the executive heads of the partic- 
ipating organizations may assign members of their staff 
to the staff of the Tas as necessary ; 


6. Decides to establish, subject to such decisions as may 
be taken by the General Assembly on the draft resolution 
in Annex II and after the conclusion of the Technical 
Assistance Conference proposed in paragraph 12, a stand- 
ing Technical Assistance Committee of the Council (Tac), 
consisting of the members of the Council, which is au- 
thorized to sit while the Council is not in session and 
which shall have the following terms of reference: 


(a) To make for the Council critical examinations of 
activities undertaken and results achieved under the 
expanded programme of technical assistance ; 

(b) To examine each year’s programme presented to 
it by the Tap and report to the Council concerning it, 
making such recommendations as it may deem necessary ; 

(c) To interpret this resolution in cases of conflicts or 
questions submitted to it by the Tas, through its chair- 
man, and decide any such conflicts or questions; 

(d) To receive reports from the Tas on progress and 
implementation of, and disbursements of funds under the 
expanded programme; 

(e) To review the working relationships between the 
participating organizations and the effectiveness of the 
methods of co-ordination in connection with their tech- 
nical assistance programmes, making recommendations 
when appropriate ; 

(f) To perform such other relevant functions as the 
Council may assign to it from time to time; 


7. Requests that the Tas and the Tac, in carrying 
out their terms of reference, be guided by the “Observa- 
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tions on and Guiding Principles of an Bxpanded Pro, 
gramme of Technical Assistance for Economic Develop. 
ment” (Annex I) and take into account the records of 
the debate on the expanded programme which occurreg 
during the ninth session of the Council ;’ 

8. Recommends to the General Assembly that it author. 
ize the Secretary-General to set up a special account for 
technical assistance for economic development to which 
contributions of countries shall be credited and from which 
transfers shall be made to the participating organizations 
exclusively for the expanded technical assistance pro. 
gramme to be carried out in the light of the observations 
and guiding principles contained in Annex I and for ad. 
ministrative expenses connected therewith. The special 
account may include an evaluation of services or materials 
on the basis of credits in domestic currencies which 
Governments are prepared to make available; 

9. Recommends to the Governments attending the Tech- 
nical Assistance Conference, provided for in paragraph 12 
below, that they approve the following financial arrange. 
ments: 


(a) Contributions shall be made by Governments in 
such forms and subject to such conditions as may be 
agreed between the Secretary-General, after consultation 
with the Tas, and the contributing Governments, pro- 
vided that contributions shall be made without limitation 
as to use by a specific agency or in a specific country or for 
a specific project ; 

(b) The Secretary-General shall allot contributions 
received during the first fiscal year as follows: 


(i) The first $10,000,000 in contributions shall be 
automatically available for distribution to the partici- 
pating organizations for the expanded technical assistance 
programme ; 

(ii) Of the second $10,000,000 of contributions re 
ceived, 70 per cent shall be automatically available for 
distribution to the participating organizations and 30 per 
cent shall be retained for subsequent allocations, bearing 
in mind the desirability of retaining an appropriate 
proportion of convertible currencies ; 

(iii) All contributions above $20,000,000 shall be simi- 
larly retained ; 


(c) Contributions automatically available for distri- 
bution to the participating organizations, in accordance 
with paragraph b (i) and (ii) above, shall be transferred 
by the Secretary-General to the organizations in accord- 
ance with the following percentages: 


Percent 
ee ree 23 
International Labour Organisation....... 11 
Food and Agriculture Organization. ....... 29 
United Nations Educational Scientific and Cul- 
I “ks a kw o's 4 vo we Oe 14 
International Civil Aviation Organization 1 
World Health Organization ............ 22 
NS ap. as dc a? at ea ha 6. os hs cant Gc 100 


2See U.N. docs. E/SR.303 and 307-312, E/AC.6/SR.55- 
80 and E/SR.340-343. 
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(d) Contributions retained under paragraph b (ii) and 
(iii) above shall be allotted by the Tas in such a manner 
as it may decide and at such time as it may decide, taking 
into consideration all relevant factors, in particular the 
amounts and kinds of resources on hand and receivable, the 
technical assistance requests received which fall within 
the field of the several participating organizations, the 
uncommitted balances held by them, and the need for the 
retention of any reserves to meet unforeseen requests 
from Governments ; 

(e) The Tas shall determine the manner in which dif- 
ferent currencies and services or materials can be most 
effectively utilized; 

(f) The amounts received by the participating organiza- 
tions shall be available to them for the purpose of assum- 
ing obligations or commitments during the fiscal year in 
which these amounts are received, but actual expenditures 
shall be allowed to extend over a period of not more than 
the two ensuing fiscal years; 

(g) The Secretary-General and the executive heads 
of the other participating organizations shall, after con- 
sultation, make appropriate arrangements for the audit 
of contributions and expenditures under this programme; 


10. Recommends that the specialized agencies concerned 
take such steps as may be necessary to enable them 


(a) To participate fully under this programme, to ad- 
here to the principles set out in Annex A and to receive 
monies and other resources from the special account 
established by paragraph 8; 

(b) To use these monies and resources for the purposes 
set out in paragraph 8, to exercise the required controls 
over the technical assistance activities and the monies 
and resources received, and to account for their expendi- 
ture; and 


(c) To report to the Tac through the Tas on their tech- . 


nical assistance activities, including those financed from 
the special account; 


11. Decides that the financial and allocation arrange- 
ments shall be reviewed by the Council not later than 
its twelfth session in the light of experience during the 
first year, taking into account the recommendations of 
the Tas to the Tac; 

12. Decides, subject to such decision as may be taken by 
the General Assembly on the draft resolution in Annex II, 
to call, in accordance with the supplementary rule of 
procedure of the General Assembly on the calling of inter- 
national conferences by the Economic and Social Council 
a Technical Assistance Conference for the purpose of 


(a) Ascertaining the total amount of contributions 
available from participating Governments for the execu- 
tion of the Technical assistance programme of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies during the first year 
of its operation, and 

(b) Giving final consent to the proportionate shares 
of the total amount of contributions to be allotted to the 
various participating organizations and to the other finan- 
cial arrangements as set out in paragraph 9; 
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13. Requests the Secretary-General: 


(a) To convene the Technical Assistance Conference at 
the headquarters of the United Nations at such time as 
the Secretary-General finds appropriate but, if possible, 
during or immediately following the fourth session of the 
General Assembly ; 

(0) To invite the said conference, with the right to 
vote, all Members of the United Nations and all other 
Governments members of any specialized agency par- 
ticipating in the programme; and 

(c) Likewise to invite, without thé right to vote, repre- 
sentatives of the specialized agencies. 


Observations on and Guiding Principles of 
an Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 
for Economic Development 


The Council recommends the following principles to 
serve aS guides to the United Nations and specialized 
agencies participating in the expanded programme® of 
technical assistance, hereinafter called the “participating 
organizations” : 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


The participating organizations should, in extending 
technical assistance for economic development of under- 
developed countries: 


1. Regard it as a primary objective to help those coun- 
tries to strengthen their national economies through the 
development of their industries and agriculture with a 
view to promoting their economic and political independ- 
ence in the spirit of the Charter of the United Nations 
and to ensure the attainment of higher levels of economic 
and social welfare for their entire populations; 

2. Observe the following general principles laid down 
in General Assembly Resolution 200 (III) :* 


(a) Technical assistance for economic development of 
under-developed countries shall be rendered by the partic- 
ipating organizations only in agreement with the Govern- 
ments concerned and on the basis of requests received 
from them; 

(b) The kinds of services to be rendered to each country 
shall be decided by the Government concerned ; 

(c) The countries desiring assistance should perform, 
in advance, as much of the work as possible in order to 
define the nature and scope of the problem involved ; 


* Although the word “programme” is employed in this 
connexion, it is not contemplated that all projects de- 
scribed in the “programme” would or should be executed ; 
rather what is contemplated is that the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies should hold themselves ready 
to render to the under-developed countries, at their re- 
quest, the types of technical services which are described 
in the “programme” and which are designed to assist them 
in their economic development. 

* [Printed in Oficial Records of the Third Session of the 
General Assembly, Part I, 21 September—12 December 1948, 


Resolutions, p. 38.] 
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(d) The technical assistance furnished shall: 


(4) not be a means of foreign economic and political 
interference in the internal affairs of the country con- 
cerned and not be accompanied by any considerations of a 
political nature; 

(ii) be given only to or through Governments; 

(iii) be designed to meet the needs of the country 
concerned; and 

(iv) be provided as far as possible in the form which 
that country desires; 


8. Avoid distinctions arising from the political struc- 
ture of the country requesting assistance, or from the 
race or religion of its population. 


1. Highest professional competence should be main- 
tained in all services undertaken by the participating or- 
ganizations in rendering technical assistance to request- 
ing countries ; 

2. Experts should be chosen not only for their technical 
competence but also for their sympathetic understanding 
of the cultural backgrounds and specific needs of the 
countries to be assisted and for their capacity to adapt 
methods of work to local conditions, social and material ; 

3. Adequate preparation of experts should be provided 
before assignments are undertaken; such preparation 
should be designed to give understanding of the broad 
objectives of the common effort and to encourage open- 
mindedness and adaptability ; 

4. Experts and groups of experts visiting a country 
should not engage in political, commercial, or any activ- 
ities other than those for which they are sent. The scope 
of their duties should be strictly defined in each case by 
agreement between the country requesting assistance and 
the organizations providing assistance. 

5. Even when allocations are committed, projects should 
not be commenced unless properly qualified experts and 
assistants are secured and trained; 

6. All Governments should be invited to co-operate in 
the securing and selecting of qualified staff and to fa- 
cilitate, when necessary, arrangements for their tem- 
porary release and for their continued employment on 
return; 

7. Universities, technical schools, foundations, research 
institutions and other non-governmental sources from 
which experts may be drawn should be encouraged to re- 
lease experts for field assignments under the programme, 
to arrange for their continued employment on return and 
to undertake special research projects on problems re- 
lated to economic development. 


PARTICIPATION OF REQUESTING GOVERNMENTS 


The requesting Governments should be expected to 
agree: 


1. To facilitate the activities requested from the par- 
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ticipating organizations by assisting them to obtain the 
necessary information about the problems on which they 
have been asked to help, such information to be limiteg 
strictly to questions directly related to the concrete re. 
quests for technical assistance; and, whenever appro. 
priate, facilitate their contacts with individuals ang 
groups, in addition to Government agencies, concerne 
with the same or related problems; 

2. To give full and prompt consideration to the tech. 
nical advice they receive as a result of their co-operation 
with the participating organizations in response to the 
requests they have initiated ; 

8. To undertake to maintain or set up as soon as prac. 
ticable such governmental co-ordination machinery as may 
be needed to ensure that their own technical, natural andj 
financial resources are mobilized, canalized and utilized 
in the interest of economic development designed to im. 
prove the standard of living of their peoples and through 
which the effective use of any major international tech. 
nical assistance resources could be assured ; 

4. Normally to assume responsibility for a substantia) 
part of the costs of technical services with which they 
are provided, at least that part which can be paid in their 
own currencies ; 

5. To undertake the sustained efforts required for eco- 
nomic development, including continuing support and 
progressive assumption of financial responsibility for the 
administration of projects initiated at their request under 
international auspices ; 

6. To publish information or provide for study and 
analysis material suitable for publication regarding the 
results of the technical assistance rendered and the ex- 
perience derived therefrom, so that it may be of value 
to other countries and to the international organizations 
rendering technical assistance ; 

7. To inform the participating organizations, whenever 
technical assistance is requested, of all assistance which 
they are already receiving or requesting from other sources 
in the same field of development ; 

8. To give publicity to the programme within their 
countries. 


CO-ORDINATION OF EFFORT 


1. The projects falling within the competence of par- 
ticipating organizations should be carried out by them 
and the co-ordination of their work should be effected 
with due regard to their constitutions and the relations 
established between them ; 

2. The work undertaken by the participating organiza- 
tions under the expanded technical assistance programme 
should be such as to be suitable for integration with their 
normal work; 

3. Arrangements should be made for requests for as- 
sistance within the sphere of two or more organizations 
to be handled jointly by the organizations concerned; and 
there should be co-ordination among the participating or- 
ganizations at the planning level before commitments by 
them are entered into with Governments; 

4. Technical assistance activities which are not at 
the present time the special responsibility of any spe- 
cialized agency, such as certain aspects of industrial de- 
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yelopment, manufacturing, mining, power and land and 
water transport, should be undertaken by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 

5. All requests for technical assistance which involve 
comprehensive or regional development projects falling 
within the purview of more than one organization should 
first be submitted to joint examination by the organiza- 
tions concerned; such requests should be directed to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations; 

6. Programmes of training should be the subject of 
co-operative action among participating organizations. 


CONCENTRATION AND ECONOMY 


Within the wide range of activities envisaged, the par- 
ticipating organizations should practise, especially at the 
initial stages of their programmes, concentration of effort 
and economy. The participating organizations should 
also ensure the fullest use of any existing facilities. 


SELECTION OF PROJECTS 


1. The participating organizations, in deciding on a re- 
quest for assistance, should be guided solely by the Charter 
of the United Nations, by the principles of the United 
Nations’ programme for technical assistance and by appro- 
priate resolutions of the General Assembly and of the 
Economic and Social Council. The services envisaged 
should aim at increased productivity of material and 
human resources and a wide and equitable distribution 
of the benefits of such increased productivity, so as to 
contribute to the realization of higher standards of living 
for the entire populations. Due attention and respect 
should be paid to the national sovereignty and national 
legislation of the under-developed countries and to the 
social conditions which directly affect their economic 
development. Requests for technical assistance may there- 
fore be approved which will help Governments to take 
account of the probable consequences of proposed projects 
for economic development in terms of the welfare of the 
population as a whole, including the promotion of full 
employment, and also to take account of those social condi- 
tions, customs and values in a given area which would 
directly influence the kinds of economic development that 
may be feasible and desirable. Similarly requests may 
also be approved for technical assistance to Governments 
desiring to undertake the specific social improvements 
that are necessary to permit effective economic develop- 
ment and to mitigate the social problems, particularly 
problems of dislocation of family and community life, that 
may arise as a concomitant of economic change. As in any 
national programme for economic development any in- 
creased services undertaken by the Government can be 
maintained, in the long run, only out of national produc- 
tion, special attention should be given in timing and 
emphasis to activities tending to bring an early increase 
in national productivity of material and human resources; 

2. The participating organizations, when reviewing and 
placing in order of priority the requests which they re- 
ceive, should so far as possible ensure that due regard 
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is paid to the urgency of the needs of the various applicants 
and their geographical distribution; 

3. In response to requests from Governments, especially 
in connexion with plans for economic development, spe- 
cial consideration should be given to resources and meth- 
ods of financing the development. It is recommended 
therefore that participating organizations, before under- 
taking work of an extensive character involving substan- 
tial cost, should assure themselves that Governments 
requesting such assistance are given full consideration to 
major capital investment or large continued governmental 
expenditure which may be needed as a result of this techni- 
cal assistance. Governments may also require advice con- 
cerning conditions and methods of financing appropriate 
to such projects. Close co-operation among the partici- 
pating organizations in responding to requests for technical 
assistance can facilitate the attainment of this objective; 

4. Requests for the furnishing of equipment and sup- 
plies may be considered insofar as they form an integral 
part of a project of technical assistance. 


Resolution Recommended for Adoption 
by the General Assembly 


EXPANDED PROGRAMME OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
EconoMiIc DEVELOPMENT 


The General Assembly, 

Havine ConsipERED the Economic and Social Council’s 
resolution No. 222 (IX) A of 15 August 1949 on an ex- 
panded programme of technical assistance for economic 
development ; 

Approves the observations and guiding principles set out 
in Annex I of that resolution and the arrangements made 
by the Council for the administration of this programme; 

Notes the decision of the Council to call a Technical 
Assistance Conference for the purpose of negotiating con- 
tributions to this programme; 

Authorizes the Secretary-General to set up a special 
account for technical assistance for economic development, 
and approves the recommendations of the Council to 
Governments participating in the Technical Assistance 
Conference regarding financial arrangements for admin- 
istering contributions and authorizes the Secretary- 
General to fulfil the responsibilities assigned to him in this 
connexion ; 

Invites all Governments to make as large voluntary 
contributions as possible to the special account for tech- 
nical assistance. 


Resolutions of 14 August 1949 


B. Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance for 
Economic Development of Under-developed Areas 


BETWEEN THE UNITED NATIONS AND 
REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


RELATIONS 


The Economic and Social Council, 

ConsIpERING that, in addition to the expanded pro- 
gramme of technical assistance to be rendered by the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies, facilities for 
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similar services are being expanded by regional organiza- 
tions, 

ConsIpeRING the valuable contribution that these or- 
ganizations can make to the successful implementation 
of the general programme of technical assistance of the 
United Nations, 

Recoenizine the necessity of avoiding duplication of 
efforts and the advantages that the organizations con- 
cerned may derive from the interchange of information 
and of experience, but 

Recoenizine further that until programmes have 
reached a more concrete form any efforts to arrive at 
specific forms of co-ordination would be premature, 

Authorizes the Secretary-General, in consultation with 
the specialized agencies concerned, to enter into negotia- 
tions with the appropriate officers of inter-governmental 
regional organizations engaged in the development of 
technical assistance programmes with a view to ensuring 
the desirable co-ordination for the carrying out of the 
technical assistance activities of the organizations con- 
cerned; and 

Requests the Secretary-General to report to the Council 
on the results achieved so as to enable it, when more 
experience is available, to examine the advisability of 
establishing other forms of relationship between the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies on the one 
hand, and the regional organizations, on the other. 


C. Technical Assistance 
For Economic Development Under 
General Assembly Resolution 200 (111) 


The Economic and Social Council, 

HAVING REVIEWED the Secretary-General’s second report 
on the measures which he has taken in compliance with 
the terms of the General Assembly’s resolution 200 (III) 
on technical assistance for economic development,*® 

Requests the Secretary-General, in consultation with 
Member States, to draw up and keep up to date informa- 
tion regarding the availability of experts in various fields, 
and to place this information at the disposal of Govern- 
ments making application for technical assistance; 

Requests the Secretary-General to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of as many countries as possible to serve as host 
countries for fellows and scholars; 

Recommends for the General Assembly’s approval the 
programme proposed in the above-mentioned report by 
the Secretary-General for the continuation of these op- 
erations and his suggestions for an increased appropria- 
tion in 1950 to cover the activities authorized by 
resolution 200 (III) ; and 

Recognizing the need for placing such activities on a 
continuing basis by making annual provision for them 
within the regular budget of the United Nations, 

Recommends that the General Assembly take the neces- 
sary actions to ensure that the regular budget of the 
United Nations shall continue to provide the funds neces- 
Sery to carry on technical assistance for the economic 


* See U.N. doc. B/1335. 
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development of under-developed countries authorizeg by 
resolution 200 (III), and 

Recommends that the General Assembly adopt the fol. 
lowing resolution : 


“The General Assembly 

HAVING CONSIDERED the Economic and Social Council’; 
recommendation, in accordance with Paragraph 6 of Gen. 
eral Assembly resolution 200 (III), including its recom. 
mendations concerning ‘budgetary action required by the 
General Assembly to carry on the functions instituteq 
by resolution 200 (III), and 

HAVING DECIDED in resolution 200 (III) ‘to appropriate 
the funds necessary to enable the Secretary-Genera] to 
perform’ certain functions set out in that resolution, 

Agrees with the recommendations of the Economie and 
Social Council that the activities under resolution 2 
(III) should be expanded in 1950 in accordance with 
the Secretary-General’s proposals, that increased appro. 
priations should be provided therefor and that the regular 
budget of the United Nations should continue to provide 
for the activities authorized by that resolution; and 

Notes with approval that the Secretary-General has in. 
cluded an amount for these services in the budget of the 
United Nations for the year 1950.” 


D. Methods of Financing Economic Development of 
Under-developed Areas 


The Economic and Social Council, 

Notine the section of the report of the fourth session 
of the Economic and Employment Commission dealing 
with the problem of economic development,’ and the re 
port of the Secretary-General on methods of financing the 





economic development of under-developed countries," 

RECOGNIZING that the economic development of under. 
developed areas requires not only expanded efforts in 
technical assistance but also assurances of an expanded 
rate of international capital flow for the purpose of 
financing economic development, 

BELIEVING that consideration of measures to expedite 
such an expanded flow requires careful study and dis 
cussion by the Council of many problems such as the 
effective mobilization of national savings, the creation of 
a favourable investment climate, the fuller utilization of 
existing sources of international funds measures to avoid 
extreme fluctuations in earnings of foreign exchange, and 
others, 

Norine that, at the present session, important progress 
has been made towards economic development through the 
formulation of a procedure for an international adminis- 
tration of an expanded technical assistance programme, 
and 

Notine that, as a result of these steps taken by the 
Council, there may be a significant development over the 
period ahead in the quantity and nature of project ap 
plications submitted for international financing, and, as 
a result of steps initiated by individual Governments, 
further knowledge and experience may become available 


concerning the effectiveness in stimulating international 


* See U.N. doc. E/1356. 
"See U.N. doc. B/1333. 
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capital flow of such measures as guarantees and tax 
liberalization provisions, 

Decides that a comprehensive discussion of actions nec- 
essary to stimulate capital investments, whether financed 
from domestic or foreign sources, be held if possible at 
the next session of the Council ; and 

Requests the Secretary-General to prepare, in co-opera- 
tion with the specialized agencies concerned, the follow- 
ing studies, and to complete as many as is found possible 
in anticipation of the discussion at the next session of the 
Council : 


(a) Survey of private foreign investments in selected 
countries, the factors accounting for these investments, 
and the existing conditions governing foreign investments. 

A survey of the more important types of laws, regula- 
tions and economic policies affecting the operations of for- 
eign private capital which are most prevalent in capital 
exporting countries, on one side, and in less-developed 
countries, on the other, with a view to evaluating the 
extent to which such laws, regulations and policies affect 
the international flow of private capital ; 


(b) Methods of increasing domestic savings and of en- 
suring their most advantageous use for the purpose of 
economic development. 

A study to include an examination of the various types 
of financial institutions already existing in the less-devel- 
oped countries and those which could be most effective ia 
promoting economic development, and of the fiscal and 
other means whereby Governments can effect the volume 
and use of domestic savings ; 

(c) Effect of economic development on volume of sav- 
ings. 

An examination of the direct effects of various types of 
economic development projects, (e. g., heavy industry as 
compared with agriculture) on the volume and rate of 
savings, as illustrated by the experience of selected under- 
developed countries ; 

(d) International clearing house of information on 
investment. 

A study of the possibilities of establishing an interna- 
tional clearing house of information by which potential 
investing entities or private investors can be brought 
together with entities or private persons requiring funds 
in under-developed countries. 


Resolutions on Reports of the Council Committee 


on Non-Governmental Organizations 


U.N. doc. E/1452 
Adopted July 18 and 22, 1949 


Resolutions of 18 July 1949 
A 


The Economic and Social Council 

Takes note of the report of its Committee on Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations’ and decides that the following 
organizations be placed in the category referred to in 
paragraph 1 (b) of Part IV of Council resolution 2/3 of 
21, June 1946; 

International Committee of Scientific Management, 

International Federation of Unions of Employees in 

Public and Civil Services, 

International Society of Criminology, 

International Temperance Union, 

World Engineering Conference, 

World Union for Progressive Judaism. 


B 
The Economic and Social Council, 


See U.N. doc. E/1390. [For a compilation relating to 
this subject see BuLLETIN of June 12, 1949, p. 739.] 
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ConsIpDERING that the Council Committee on Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations feels unable to make recom- 
mendations concerning the following organizations at the 
present time, either because they have been recently 
organized or because further information is desired, 

Decides that the applications of the following organiza- 
tions will be reconsidered at a later date: 

International Conference on Large Electric Systems 

(postponed pending further information) 

International Union of Socialist Youth (postponed until 

the tenth session of the Council) 

Orient Press International Federation (postponed until 

the tenth session of the Council) 

Society of Comparative Legislation (postponed until 

the tenth session of the Council) 

World Alliance for International Friendship through 

Religion (postponed until the eleventh session of the 
Council) 


Cc 


The Economic and Social Council 

Decides to request the Transport and Communications 
Commission to advise the Council on the applications of 
the following organizations: 
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Inter-American Federation of Automobile Clubs 

International Road Federation 

Permanent International Bureau of Motor Manufac- 
turers, and, 


Requests the Council Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations to consider the report of the Transport 
and Communications Commission and forward its recom- 
mendations to the Council: 


D 


The Economic and Social Council 

Takes note of the recommendation of the Council Com- 
mittee on Non-Governmental Organizations not to grant 
consultative status to certain organizations ;? and, 

Decides not to grant consultative status to those or- 
ganizations. 


E 


The Economic and Social Council, 
in the light of paragraph 8 of Part I of Council resolu- 
tion 2/3 of 21 June 1946 which reads as follows: 


“National organizations should normally present their 
views through their respective Governments or through 
international non-governmental organizations to which 
they belong. It would not, save in exceptional cases, be 
appropriate to include national organizations which are 
affiliated to an international non-governmental organiza- 
tion covering the same subjects on an international basis. 
National organizations, however, may be included in the 
list after consultation with the Member State concerned 
if they cover a field which is not covered by any interna- 
tional organization or have special experience upon which 
the Council wishes to draw”, 


and upon the recommendation of the national Government 
concerned, 
Decides that the following national organization be 


placed in the category referred to in paragraph 1 (b) of 
Part IV of Council resolution 2/3 of 21 June 1946: 


Indian Council of World Affairs (India). 


Resolution of 22 July 1949 


¥F 
HANDBOOK ON NON -GOVERN MENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The Economic and Social Council, 

TAKING NOTE of the intention of the Secretary-General 
to publish a handbook on non-governmental organizations 
and of the preparatory work already undertaken, 

Requests the Secretary-General to postpone publication 
of the handbook and to submit to the next session of the 
Council detailed plans regarding the possible scope and 
content of such a handbook, together with a statement of 
the financial implications of the project. 


? These organizations are listed in the annex and in the 
last paragraph of part II of the report of the Committee 
(EB /1390). 
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United Nations Day, 1949 
A PROCLAMATION! 


Wuenreas throughout the march of civilization 
mankind has yearned for security, justice, and 
lasting peace; and 

Wuereas the Charter of the United Nations, 
which embodies these aspirations, has instilled in 
the peoples of the world a renewed faith that by 
cooperative international effort and perseverance 
they may succeed in effectuating these ideals 
among men; and 

Wuereas October 24, 1949, marks the comple. 
tion of the fourth year in which the United Na. 
tions has been a living force for solving the major 
problems involved in transforming a shattered 
world into a better habitation for the human race; 
and 

Whereas the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, by its unanimous resolution of October 
31, 1947, established October 24, the anniversary 
of the coming into force of the Charter of the 
United Nations, as “United Nations Day”, to be 
devoted each year to acquainting all peoples with 
the aims and achievements of the United Nations 
and to gaining their support for the work of this 
organization : 

OW, THEREFORE, I, Harry S. Truman, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby urge 
the people of the United States to observe October 
24, 1949, as United Nations Day with ceremonies 
designed to affirm our faith in the objectives of 
the United Nations, our appreciation of its accom- 
plishments, and our resolve to give active support 
to its principles. 

I also call upon the officials of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Governors of States, the mayors of 
cities, and other public officials, as well as civic, 
educational, and religious organizations; upon the 
agencies of the press, radio, and other media of 
information ; oat upon individual citizens to co- 
operate fully in public programs dedicated to 
strengthening our participation in the work of the 
United Nations. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Seal of the United States of 
America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty- 
fifth day of August in the year of our Lord nine- 

teen hundred and forty-nine, and of the 
[seat] Independence of the United States of 

America the one hundred and seventy- 
fourth. 


By the President : 
Dean ACHESON 
Secretary of State. 





* Proc. 2853, 14 Fed. Reg. 5363. 
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— 


Gordon R. Clapp Named Chairman 
U.N. Economic Survey Mission 
to Near East 


Statement by the President 





[Released to the press by the White House August 26] 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
has today announced the appointment of a dis- 
tinguished American, Gordon R. Clapp, Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, as chairman of an economic survey mis- 
sion which is being created on recommendation of 
the Palestine Conciliation Commission. 

Mr. Clapp will head a mission composed of ex- 
perts, recruited on an international basis, which 
will examine the economic situation arising from 
the recent hostilities in the Near East and will rec- 
ommend to the Conciliation Commission means of 
overcoming resultant economic dislocations, of re- 
integrating the refugees into the economic life 
of the area, and of creating economic conditions 
which will be conducive to the establishment of 
permanent peace. In view of the urgency of the 
problem, it is expected that the survey mission will 
complete its work in a comparatively short time, 
and Mr. Cla P will then resume his duties with the 
Tennessee Va ley Authority. 

The United States Government has attached the 
greatest significance to the work of the Concilia- 
tion Commission in facilitating settlement of is- 
sues outstanding between Israel and the Arab 
States. This government now pledges full sup- 
port to the newly created economic misison and 
stands ready to give careful consideration to such 
assistance as we might appropriately render, under 
the auspices of the nited Nations, in carrying out 
the recommendations of the mission. I am con- 
fident that the United Nations and its member 
states which are in a position to render assistance 
will do likewise. 

Traditional American cultural interests in the 
Near East have in recent years been reinforced 
by expanding economic and commercial ties and 
by recognition of the important role of that his- 
torical cross roads between three continents in the 
maintenance of peace and security of the world 
of today. This steady expansion of our relations 
with the Near East hes given rise to a natural 
interest on the part of this government in the wel- 
fare of the governments and peoples of that area. 
In so saying, however, I wish to emphasize that 
now as in the past we have no ax of special privilege 
to grind. e do, however, have an obvious com- 
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munity of interest with the countries of the Near 
East, and it is proper that we should give that re- 
lationship the careful and understanding consid- 
eration which it merits. 

It is only since the First World War that most of 
the states in the Near East began their march 
toward self-government and independence. These 
states have now become their own masters. There 
is no doubt that the long struggles for independ- 
ence, as well as the recent hostilities, have made it 
difficult for the peoples of the area to achieve pro- 
gressive development in their economic and social 
institutions. The United States is deeply con- 
scious of these needs and of the relationship be- 
tween their satisfactory solution and healthy 
ae og in the political field. 

ith the termination of the recent Arab-Israeli 
hostilities, the governments and the peoples of the 
Near East should now be in a position to devote the 
full measure of their abilities and resources to their 
economic and social betterment. In my inaugural 
address of January 20, 1949, I expressed the desire 
of this government to extend technical assistance 
to underdeveloped areas under the so-called Point 
4 Program. The application of this program to 
the Near East would be of material assistance in 
reinforcing any program which might be form- 
ulated on the basis of the recommendations of the 
economic survey mission. 

It would be oversimplifying the problem, how- 
ever, to imply that solution of the economic 
problems of the Near East depends wholly upon 
outside assistance. It is only through the initia- 
tive and cooperation of the states of the Near East 
that progress can be made toward the solution 
of their own grave problems. Pro can be 
made only if the states of the Near East collaborate 
along harmonious and constructive lines, seeking 
no advantage one over the other, but seeking, 
through expansion of trade and the exchange of 
skills and capital, the development of their re- 
sources for their common benefit. Progress can 
be made only when basic security is assured 
through removal of threats of aggression and full 
reliance is placed on peaceful negotiation and on 
the United Nations for settlement of disputes. 
Progress can be made only if underlying conditions 
are modified to permit the people of the Near East 
to share, in proportion to their effort, the products 
of the soil and factories. All solutions can be 
reached in time through democratic and peaceful 
processes. 

I am convinced that, if the Near Eastern nations 
affected by the recent hostilities will put aside 
their differences and bend their energies to con- 
structive cooperation, they can find a basis on 
which to build permanent peace and stability. 
The United States stands ready to lend a firm and 
helping hand in such an endeavor. 
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THE UNITED STATES IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


[August 27—September 2] 
Supplementary Agenda Items 


U.N. doc. A/964 
Dated August 26, 1946 


1. Problem of the proliferation and overlapping 
of the programmes of the United Nations and of 
the specialized agencies: item proposed by Brazil. 

2. Tribute to the memory of Thomas Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin Delano Roosevelt: item 
proposed by Nicaragua. 

3. The observance of fundamental freedoms and 
human rights in Roumania, including the question 
of religious and civil liberty (in conjunction with 
the analogous question raised by Australia in con- 
nexion with Bulgaria and Hungary) : item pro- 
posed by Australia. 

4. The observance and implementation of Ar- 
ticles 55 and 56 of the Charter, and in particular 
of 55a providing for the achievement of full em- 
ployment and higher standards of living: item 
proposed by Australia. 

5. Action to achieve or maintain full employ- 
ment and economic stability: item proposed by 
the Economic and Social Council. 

6. Economic development of under-developed 
countries :* 

(a) Technical assistance for economic develop- 
ment: report of the Economic and Social Council 
(Resolution 200 (III) of 4 December 1948). 

(6) Expanded co-operative programme of tech- 
nical assistance for economic development through 
the United Nations and the special agencies : 
item proposed by the Economic and Social Council. 

7. Draft Convention for the suppression of the 
traffic in persons and of the exploitation of the 
prostitution of others: item proposed by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

8. Refugees and stateless persons : item proposed 
by the Economic and Social Council. 

9. Freedom of Information. Access for news 
personnel to meetings of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies: item proposed by the 
Economic and Social Council. 

10. Advisory social welfare services: item pro- 
posed by the Economic and Social Council. 

*See also item 28 of the provisional agenda for the 
fourth regular session (A/932). Printed in BULLETIN of 
Aug. 29, 1949, p. 287. 
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11. Report of the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund: item proposed by the Economic 
and Social Council. 

12. Draft Convention on the death of missing 

ersons: item proposed by the Economic and 
ocial Council. 


Notes 


Representatives of the six permanent members 
of the Atomic Energy Commission are continuing 
their closed consultations to determine whether 
there exists “a basis for agreement” on atomic 
energy control ... In cooperation with local 
health authorities, a campaign to combat the inci- 
dence of rickets among German children will be 
launched this month the U.N. International 
Children’s Emergency Ky und, with the expectation 
that more than one million children will be as- 
sisted during the campaign ... The Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
granted a loan of 34 million dollars to India for 
reconstruction and development of the State- 
owned and operated railways ... The Round 
Table Conference which began in The Hague on 
August 23 with representatives of the Netherlands, 
the Republic of Indonesia, and the Indonesian 
Federalists participating, is continuing its discus- 
sions leading to the formulation of plans for the 
transfer of sovereignty to a United States of 
Indonesia .. . 

Iceland was the fourth country to ratify the 
Genocide Convention, which will come into force 
upon ratification by 20 states . . . The Food and 
Agriculture Organization has sent two staff spe- 
cialists to Ecuador to assist that country in recov- 
ering from the heavy damage done to its agricul- 
ture by the recent disastrous earthquake . . . The 
Security Council’s Committee on the Admission of 
New Members voted on August 23 to recommend 
the admission of Nepal to membership in the 
United Nations . . . The U.N. Palestine Concilia- 
tion Commission decided on August 24 to nominate 
a United Nations representative for Jerusalem, “to 
cooperate with the local authorities with respect 
to the interim administration of the Jerusalem 
area.” ... The World Health Organization has 
flown 16 iron lungs to India in response to an 
appeal because of the outbreak of polio . . . The 
Road Conference meeting in Geneva is continuing 
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| UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES s 
= Continued 





the drafting of a world-wide Convention on Road 
and Motor Transport. .. . 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 


The Special Committee of the General Assembl 
on Information Transmitted under Article 73 (e) 
of the United Nations Charter on August 25 began 
examination of the summaries and analyses pre- 
pared by the Secretary-General on information 
transmitted by 8 administering governments dur- 
ing 1949 on the economic, social and educational 
conditions in 64 non-self-governing territories. 
Benjamin Gerig of the United States was elected 
chairman. 

The question of precisely what territories con- 
stituted non-self-governing territories on which 
information should be transmitted under Article 
73 (e) of the Charter came up in connection with 
discussion of cessation of transmission of infor- 
mation on certain territories which the admin- 
istering powers considered were no longer con- 
sidered non-self-governing terirtories within the 
meaning of Article 73 (e)- In response to an 
attack on the United Kingdom and France by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics representative 
for failure to submit information on certain terri- 
tories, the United Kingdom representative stated 
that in signing the Charter the administering 
countries accepted only the limited obligation to 
transmit certain technical information and were 
not otherwise accountable to either the special com- 
mittee or the General Assembly. He supported 
the view of the French delegation that the right to 
determine on what territories information should 
be transmitted rested exclusively with the admin- 
istering power. 

A U.S.S.R. proposal asking that the Committee 
withdraw from discussion the information trans- 
mitted by the Netherlands Government relating 
to the Republic of Indonesia, on the ground that 
the Indonesian Republic had become an independ- 
ent state, was rejected by the Special Committee 
as a question not within its terms of reference. 

to Comeubte examination of the summaries and 
analyses in relation to selected social welfare prob- 
lems in the non-self-governing territories, Mr. 
Gerig commended the progress made in the de- 
velopment of social-welfare services. He pointed 
out that one basic need in this field was funds to 
expand existing programs to accelerate their 
development. 

The Special Committee decided to ask the Gen- 
eral Assembly to invite administering members to 
take necessary steps to establish equal treatment 
in education between inhabitants of the territories 
whether they be indigenous or not. Unesco will 
be asked to study the question of to what extent the 
native languages in the territories can be used as 
a vehicle of instruction in the schools. 
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Commission for India and Pakistan 


Because efforts made since January 1, 1949, by 
the United Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan, of which the United States is a member, 
to negotiate a truce agreement between the Gov- 
ernments of India and Pakistan have not been 
successful, the Commission has submitted a new 
proposal to both governments for the settlement 
of the truce in the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 
Secretary Acheson in a statement to the press said 
that in view of the great interest of the United 
States in the peace and stability of the subconti- 
nent, the President has addressed a message to 
Prime Minister Nehru of India and Prime Min- 
ister Liaquat Ali Khan of Pakistan urging that 
they accept the Commission’s recent proposal for 
settlement of the truce issue. 


UNSCCUR 


Scientists and engineers from 49 countries dur- 
ing the second week of the United Nations Scien- 
tific Conference for the Conservation and Utiliza- 
tion of Resources discussed estimates of undiscov- 
ered oil and gas reserves; conservation and use of 
minerals and metals; possibilities in developing 
new resources by applied technology ; methods for 
appraising resources; utilization of resources to 
aid none we, Boor ynene countries; and conservation of 
resources to keep the peace. 

Warning against overindustrialization, John 
Abbink, speaking as a private citizen, told the 
conference of the apparent misconception as to the 
nature of the problem of economic development 
throughout the world in that some people appar- 
ently believe that the United States has reached 
such a high point of economic development that 
it could dispense with further material improve- 
ments at home in its efforts to assist other coun- 
tries. The people of the United States, he con- 
tinued, have come to the conviction that “the most 
difficult single problem which faces leaders in 
underdeveloped countries is that of convincing 
their peoples that economic progress comes from 
within; that it cannot be imposed from without, 
or even greatly advanced unless there exists a 
widespread desire for national improvement so 
strong that the necessary temporary sacrifices wili 
seem worthwhile to all who will be affected.” 

Few countries, Mr. Abbink said, are ready for 
the degree of industrialization “to which they 
seem to aspire.” Industrialization could create 
more problems than it solves. “To undertake in- 
dustrialization at the risk of hungry stomachs, or 
in the face of rising imports of food staples 
readily produced locally would be uneconomic 
development.” 

Though President Truman’s Point Four has 
been hailed the world over because of its reference 
to financing, actually, Mr. Abbink said, this Point 
Four stressed the need for planning in many fields, 
including transportation, markets for products, 
and a national fiscal policy. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of Meetings ' 





Adjourned during August 


Diplomatic Conference for the Drawing up of a New Con- 
vention Intended to Protect War Victims. 
United Nations: 
Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council): 
ee ee er ee a ee 
Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization): 
Meeting of Commission on Technical Needs in Press, 
Radio and Films. 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 
Meeting of Specialists on Agricultural Extension . ... 
Meeting of Specialists on Improvement of Dairy Produc- 
tion and Marketing. 
Meeting of Specialists on Foot-and-Mouth Disease Con- 
trol. 
Fourth Meeting of Technical Committee on Wood Chem- 
istry. 
Meeting of the International Penal and Penitentiary Com- 
mission. 
Conference for the Revision of the 1945 Bermuda Telecom- 
munications Agreement. 
Inter-American Commission of Women: Special Assembly . 
XIV International Veterinary Congress ......... 
Twelfth International Dairy Congress. ...... ect a 
Fifth International Congress on Microbiology ...... 


in Session as of September 1, 1949 


Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 

Region I Frequency Conference .....++e+e-s 

Region III Frequency Conference ......4++e+es 

Meeting of the Technical Plan Committee of the Inter- 
national High Frequency}Broadcasting Conference. 

Administrative Aeronautical Radio Conference: Second 
Session. 

Fourth Meeting of the Administrative Council. . .. . 


United Nations: 
EE SES ee ee eee 


Conciliation Commission for Palestine. ....... ‘ 


Security Council Commission on India and Pakistan 
Scientific Conference on the Conservation and Utilization 


of Resources. 
Conference on Road and Motor Transport. ...... 
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1949 
ee ey en ea Apr. 21—Aug. 12 
Ge 6s SEN, July 5-Aug. 9 
6 gh al ge gad ih Sd July 25-Aug. 3 
- 0 Aug. 1-13 
Reading, England ... .| Aug. 1-29 
Gs te -aar o S Aug. 14-15 
SE acy (piety BE J Aug. 25-27 
Bias Sle oe aes Aug. 1-7 
I dee) Se oa cabin Aug. 8-13 

RY & 

Buenos Aires. ...... Aug. 8-22 
ENS ere rer Aug. 8- 
ee Aug. 15-19 
Rio de Janeiro. ..... Aug. 17- 
Geneva re May 18- 
0 May 18- 
a June 23- 
0 Aug. 1- 
Geneva.........| Aug. 15 

1948 
nn > * so @ 2% bid Dec. 12- 

1949 
Haifa, Jerusalem, Rhodes | Jan. 17- 

and Lausanne. 

ee February 
Lake Success . - » « «| Aug. 17- 
er - . «| Aug. 23- 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





—_ 


In Session as of September 1, 1949—Continued 
Gatr (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade): 
Third Session of Contracting Parties 
Crm (Council of Foreign Ministers) : 
Deputies for Austria 
Unesco (United Nations 
Cultural Organization) : 
International Congress on Problems of Illiteracy and 
Adult Education. 
International Technical Conference on the Protection of 
Nature. 
International Wheat Council: 
Advisory Committee on Price Equivalents . 
Executive Committee . ei 
Tenth International Exhibition of Cinematographic Art . 
Izmir International Fair . 
Conference on Plant and Animal ‘Nutrition in Relation to 
Soil and Climatic Factors. 
Fao Technical Meeting on Agricultural Extension ‘ 
International Association for Research in Income and 
Wealth. 


Scheduled September 1 to November 30, 1949 


Ito (International Labor Organization): 

Permanent Agricultural Committee: Third Session . ‘ 
Technical Tripartite Conference on Safety in Coal Mines . 
Seventh International Conference of Labor Statisticians . 
Tripartite Conference on Rhine Navigation iow « 
Metal Trades Industrial Committee: Third Session . . . 
Industrial Committee on Iron and Steel: Third Session . . 

Cannes Film Festival . ae ee ee ee ee 

International Statistical Institute: * 26th Session 

Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 

tural Organization): 

Executive Board: 17th Session. . 

General Conference: Fourth Session 

International Seminar on Rural and Adult Education. . 

Conference to Consider the Establishment of an Inter- 
national Institute of the Arid Zone. 

Budapest International Fair. . 

United Nations: 

Ecosoc: (Economic and Social Council): 
Subcommission on Statistical Sampling . 
EcaFre-Fao Joint Meeting. . 
EcaFre Meeting of Inland Transport Experts ‘ 
Ecare Meeting of Standing Committee on Industry 

and Trade. 
EcaFre: Fifth Session 
Social Commission: Fifth Session . . 

General Assembly: Fourth Session . . . 

Permanent Central Opium Board: 54th Session : 

Interim Coordinating Committee for International Com- 
modity Arrangements. 

Fourth International Congress on Neurology 

29th International Congress of Americanists . . 

International Union of Chemistry: 15th General Con- 
ference, 


Educational, Scientific and 


e-. ¢€ @ € @& 


oe. S&S weve. @ ¢ 


oe 8. @& & «€ 


ao es. &. 0.) © 3708 2 Se a 


o°.*, 20 e-a ss 


es Ce 6 2.) eee «6 


September 5, 1949 
852620—49-—_3 





Rio de Janeiro 


a oe ek Te ee 


New York City 


Venice 
Ismir, Turkey 
po ee 


oe. 2 2 @ @ 2 ee 


Turrialba, Costa Rica. . . 
Cambridge, England 


Geneva . 
Geneva . 
Geneva . 
Geneva . 
Geneva . 
Geneva . 
Cannes 
Bern 


6) 6: @ £2 eo @ 


oe + @ Bs 


Dee < ss 
New Delhi 
Paris . . 


se es ¢ 2 @ 4 


Budapest 


Lake Success 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore . 


oe © wo B7e 
a ee 
oe: a er Ce 


Singapore... 
Lake Success 
Lake Success 
Geneva 
Lake Success 


a nk se ee 


Paris 
New York City 
Amsterdam 





Apr. 8- 


June 30—- 


July 27-Sept. 3 


Aug. 22- 


Aug. 3- 
Aug. 8- 
Aug. 11l- 
Aug. 20- 
Aug. 22- 


Aug. 23- 
Aug. 27- 


Sept. 1- 

Sept. 12- 

Oct. 17-29 
October 
November 
Late November 
Sept. 2- 

Sept. 3—- 


Sept. 3- 
Sept. 19- 
Nov. 2- 
Nov. 7- 


Sept. 3-18 


Sept. 5- 
Oct. 1-3 
Oct. 5-10 
Oct. 10-17 


Oct. 20- 

November or December 
Sept. 20- 

Sept. 26- 

September 


Sept. 5-10 


Sept. 5-12 
Sept. 6-10 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 








Scheduled September 1 to November 30, 1949—Con. 

XVII International Navigation Congress 

Vienns International Pale. 2... cc ce tt ht ett 

Pan American Institute of Geography and History: First 
Consultation of Commission on Geography. 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development: 
Fourth Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors. 

International Monetary Fund: Fourth Annual Meeting of 
the Board of Governors. 


Third North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement 
Conference. 

International Council of Scientific Unions: General 
Assembly. 


Marseilles International Fair. ..........2.4.-. 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
en 
Air Routes and Ground Aids Divisional Meeting. . . . . 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 
Conference on Locust Control. ........2... 
Meeting of Technical Committee on Food Composition. . 
European Forestry and Forest Products Commission. . . 
Near East Regional Meeting on Animal Breeding Under 
Tropical and Subtropical Conditions. 
Joint Committee with Wo on Nutrition. ....... 
Timber Committee (Fao-Eck)............ 
Meeting of Specialists on Adjusting Livestock Feeding 
Practices to Current Feed Supplies. 
Meeting on Control of Infestation in Stored Grain. . . . 
Council: Seventh Gession . . .. . 2.1. 2c eee 
Committee on Unexploited Forests. ......... 
Meeting of Technical Committee on Physiological Re- 
quirements of Calories and Nutrients. 
Metherion@s Eadestey Delp. ....0 si «eevee vervs 
First Session of the Inter-American Council of Jurists. . . . 
Pan American Sanitary Organization: 
Eighth Meeting of the Executive Committee. . .... 
Third Meeting of the Directing Council. ....... 
Ninth Meeting of the Executive Committee ...... 
International Council for Exploration of the Sea 
Ino (International Refugee Organization) : 
Executive Committee: Sixth Meeting ......... 
General Council: Fourth Meeting. .......... 
International Criminal Police Commission: General As- 
sembly. 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
Special Administrative Radio Conference for the Adop- 
tion of a New Frequency List. 
South Pacific Commission: Fourth Session. ....... 
Twelfth International Congress of Military Medicine and 
Pharmacy. 
Inter-American Statistical Institute: Second Session. . . . 
Third Session of the Committee on the 1950 Census of the 
Americas. 
Third Inter-American Congress of Radiology. ..... . 
Postal Union of the Americas and Spain: Sxith Congress. . 


Lisbon 
Vienna 


Copenhagen 


Marseilles 


Montreal 
Montreal 


ss © 2S -4  S O 


Central America 
ssi ( 
Undetermined 
Cairo 


Geneva 
RN: ee ee 
France or Switzerland. . . 


Palmira, Colombia... . 


Utrecht 


, 2» ££ & FF Geet 2 8.2 


«9 8°s. +} 259 


res 64:2 6 6 OS &. 8 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


10- 
1l- 
12- 


Sept. 13- 


Sept. 13- 


Sept. 13- 


Sept. 14-16 


Sept. 25- 
September 
Nov. l- 


September 
September 

Late September 
Oct. 3- 


October 
October 
October 


October 
Nov. 14- 
Nov. 21- 
November 
November 


September 
September 


Oct. 3-5 
Oct. 6-12 
Oct. 138-15 
Oct. 3-11 


Oct. 6-10 
Oct. 11- 
Oct. 10-15 


Oct. 17-* 


Oct. 
Oct. 


22- 
23-29 


Nov. 7- 
Nov. 7- 


Nov. 11-17 
Nov 15- 














1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 


*Tentative. 
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Revision and Extension of the Geneva Conventions 


by William H. McCahon 


Fifty-nine governments, including the Big Four, 
sent delegations to Geneva to participate in the 
Diplomatic Conference of 1949, which was con- 
vened under the auspices of the Swiss Government 
for the purpose of concluding new treaties for the 

rotection of the victims of war. The conference 
leone its deliberations on April 21 and concluded 
its work August 12.? 

Specifically the task of the conference was to re- 
vise existing treaties in this field, namely the two 
Geneva conventions of 1929 relative to the treat- 
ment of prisoners of war and the wounded and 
sick, and the Hague convention of 1907 for the 
adaptation to maritime warfare of the principles 
of the Geneva convention (commonly referred to 
as the hospital ships convention), and to write a 
new convention applicable to civilians in wartime. 
Although several attempts had been made follow- 
ing World War I and earlier, to bring into being 
a civilian convention, all such attempts had been 
unsuccessful. Further efforts in this direction 
were temporarily interrupted by the outbreak of 
World War II. 

Two earlier meetings on this subject, one at 
Geneva in April 1947, and the second at Stockholm 
in August 1948, had resulted in the formulation 
of draft conventions which served as the working 
documents for the Diplomatic Conference. How- 
ever, since these earlier meetings were of short 
duration and had not been attended by as many 
—— considerable revision of the working 

ocuments was necessary and inevitable. The 
United States, having actively supported the in- 
itiative taken by the International Committee of 
the Red Cross in the fall of 1945 to revise these 
treaties, officially participated in both the prepara- 
tory meetings.’ Although there was from the 
very beginning almost unanimous agreement 
among the parties concerned that the job should 


*For an account of the earlier meetings on this subject 
— of June 22, 1947, p. 1205, and Oct. 10, 1948, 


p. q 
*For members of the U.S. delegation, see BULLETIN of 
Apr. 24, 1949, p. 522. 


September 5, 1949 


be done as soon as possible and before the experi- 
ences of World War II had been forgotten, there 
were some who questioned the wisdom of such ac- 
tion on the grounds that it would create the im- 
age of preparation for another world conflict. 
ax Petitpierre, Vice President of the Swiss Fed- 
eral Council and Chief of the Federal Department 
of Political Affairs, in his opening address as presi- 
dent of the Diplomatic Conference, took cogni- 
zance of this line of thought and had the following 
pertinent comments to make on the point: 

. .. From various quarters it has been claimed that to 
set up rules for warfare is to prepare for war. I need 
hardly say that this conception is completely mistaken. If 
it had been adopted by our predecessors, the 1864, 1906, 
and 1929 conventions would never have come into being. 
Experience has shown that, once a conflict has broken out, 
it is useless to attempt a reconciliation between belliger- 
ents. It is therefore an imperative duty to establish con- 
ventions in peacetime for the protection of war victims. 
Our recognition of this duty in no way prevents us from 
earnestly hoping that war may be definitively eliminated 
from the history of mankind.—Translation from French. 

The formulation of the United States position 
on the revision of these humanitarian conventions 
began early in 1946 with the establishment, on in- 
vitation of the Secretary of State, of an Interde- 
partmental Prisoners of War Committee. Inter- 
ested agencies which have participated in and con- 
tributed to the formulation of the United States 
— on the subject include the Departments of 

tate, Army, Navy, Air Force, Justice, Treasur 
(including Piast Ghee’), Post Office, Labor, Fed- 
7 Security Agency, and the American Red 

ross. 

It was fitting that the site of the conference 
should be Geneva, for it was in that city, 85 years 
earlier, that the first convention for the relief of 
the wounded on the battlefield was signed. The 
humanitarian principles embodied in the conven- 
tion of 1864, first conceived by Henri Dunant, a 
citizen of Geneva, have stood the test of time and 


* France participated in both. The United Kingdom at- 
tended the April 1947 meeting of experts and sent unoffi- 
cial observers to the Stockholm meeting. The U.S.S.R. 
declined to take part in either of the preparatory meetings. 
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have been revised and extended as changing cir- 
cumstances required. First revised in 1906, a sec- 
ond revision in 1929 added a convention defining 
the treatment to be accorded prisoners of war. The 
need for a civilian convention having been high- 
lighted by the unfortunate experiences of World 
War II, the Geneva meeting of 1949 was faced 
with the task of endeavoring to extend through 
international treaty similar protection to non- 
combatant civilians. 

Although the conference lasted considerably 
longer than planned, almost 4 months instead of 
6 weeks, it did fully accomplish the task which had 
been set before it. Four complete conventions 
were drafted and formally accepted. On August 
12, 1949, Leland Harrison, chairman of the U.S. 
delegation, and Raymund Yingling, vice-chairman 
of the U.S. delegation, acting under the authority 
conferred on them by the President, signed in the 
name of the United States the revised wounded 
and sick, maritime, and prisoners of war conven- 
tions. Action by the United States delegation 
with respect to the signing of the civilian conven- 
tion was deferred to permit a careful reading of 
the document by the interested agencies of the gov- 
ernment. This deferment was in accordance with 
the procedure adopted by the conference regarding 
the signature of the conventions. That procedure 
permitted those governments which desired to do 
so to sign any or all of the conventions immedi- 
ately, while holding open the register of signatures 
for a period of 6 months for those who wished to 
defer signing. 

It is expected that the published texts of the four 
conventions will be available in the near future. 


An objective appraisal of the effectiveness of the - 


work of the Diplomatic Conference of 1949 will 
have to be made by some future observer in the 
light of historical developments. It is believed, 
however, that the drafts of the three revised con- 
ventions represent a considerable improvement 
over the ones which they are intended to replace, 
and that the new civilian convention marks a step 
forward in the effort to mitigate, through inter- 
national agreement, the suffering occasioned by 
war. Since many of the delegates to the confer- 
ence had themselves been prisoners of war or civil- 
ian internees and many others had during the last 
war been charged with the administrative re- 
sponsibility of the practical application of the 
conventions, much of the valuable experience 
gained thereby has been incorporated into the new 
documents. The new texts are consequently based 
on practical and realistic considerations while at 
the same time retaining the basic humanitarian 
objectives on which the first Geneva convention 
was founded. 
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Legislation 


International Wheat Agreement of 1949. Message from 
the President of the United States transmitting a certified 
copy of the International Wheat Agreement, which wag 
open for signature in Washington from March 23 to April 
15, 1949, and was signed during that period on behalf of 
the Government of the United States of America and the 
Governments of 40 other countries. S. Exec. M, 81st Cong,, 
1st sess. 31 pp. 

International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, 
1948. S. Exec. Rept. 4, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 4 pp. 

Convention of the World Meteorological Organization, 
S. Exec. Rept. 5, 8ist Cong., Ist sess. 2 pp. 

Authorizing Completion of the Processing of the Visa 
Cases, and Admission into the United States, of certain 
Alien Fiancés and Fiancées of Members, or of Former Mem. 
bers, of the Armed Forces of the United States, as wag 
provided in the so-called GI Fiancées Act (60 Stat. 339), ag 
amended. S. Rept. 210, 8lst Cong., Ist sess. 2 pp. 

Persecution of Religious Leaders for Political Purposes 
» Certain Countries. S. Rept. 220, 81st Cong., 1st sess. 

pp. 

Amending the Trading With the Enemy Act so as to 
Extend the Time within which Claims may be Filed for 
Return of any Property or interest acquired by the United 
States on or after December 18, 1941. 8S. Rept. 242, 81st 
Cong., 1st sess. 2 pp. 

Extending an Invitation To hold the 1956 Winter Olym- 
pic Games at Lake Placid, N. Y. S. Rept. 272, 81st Cong., 
1st sess. 1 p. 

North Atlantic Treaty. Documents Relating to the 
North Atlantic Treaty. Prepared by the Staff of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. §S. Doc. 48, 8ist Cong., 1st 
sess. vii, 128 pp. 

Revised Supplemental Estimate of Appropriations for 
Payment of Claims for Damages, Audited Claims, and 
Judgments. Communication from the President of the 
United States transmitting revised supplemental estimate 
of appropriations for payment of claims for damages, 
audited claims, and judgments, amounting to $2,267,869.53. 
S. Doc. 52, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 57 pp. 

Supplemental Estimate—United Nations for Relief of 
Palestine Refugees. Communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting supplemental estimate 
of appropriation for the United Nations for relief of Pales- 
tine refugees, fiscal year 1949, amounting to $16,000,000. 
S. Doc. 58, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 2 pp. 

Charter for an International Trade Organization. Mes- 
sage from The President of the United States transmitting 
the charter for International Trade Organization, pre- 
pared by a conference of the United Nations, Habana, 
1948, together with a memorandum from the Secretary of 
State. S. Doc. 61, 8lst Cong., 1st sess. 11 pp. 

Operations of the Department of State Under Section 
32 (B) (2) of Public Law 584 (79th Cong.). Message from 
the President of the United States transmitting a report 
by the Secretary of State on the operations of the Depart- 
ment of State under section 32 (B) (2) of Public Law 584, 
Seventy-ninth Congress. H. Doc. 130, 81st Cong., 1st sess. 
50 pp. 

Amendment of Title 18 and Title 28, United States Code. 
H. Rept. 352, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 66 pp. 

Amending the Nationality Act of 1940. H. Rept. 432, 
81st Cong., 1st sess. 2 pp. 

Extension of the European Recovery Program. H. Rept. 
440, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 13 pp. 
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Report on Third (Special) Session of General Council of IRO 


by George L. Warren 


The General Council of the International Ref- 
ugee Organization (Iro) held its third (special) 
session at Geneva from June 28 to July 8, 1949. 
The Executive Committee met concurrently from 
June 30 to July 8, 1949. 

The session was convened for the special purpose 
of considering the revised proposals of the Direc- 
tor-General concerning the termination of the serv- 
ices of the organization and future international 
action for the protection of refugees and displaced 
persons in their civil status. These questions had 
been considered in a preliminary way at the second 
session of the Council in March 1949, at which 
time the representatives of government members 
of Ino were unprepared to reach definitive de- 
cisions. Subsequent to the second session of the 
Council in March 1949, the Director-General, Wil- 
liam Hallam Tuck, had submitted his resignation 
to the chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Guerin de Beaumont (France) to take effect no 
later than July 31,1949. In consequence the Coun- 
cil at this special session faced the responsibility 
of action on the resignation and on the election of 
Mr. Tuck’s successor. 

All 18 members of the Ino were represented at 
the meeting: 


Australia Italy 

Belgium Luxembourg 
Canada Netherlands 
China New Zealand 
Denmark Norway 
Dominican Republic Switzerland 
France United Kingdom 
Guatemala United States 
Iceland Venezuela 


Representatives of the United Nations, the Gov- 
ernment of Israel, the Vatican, International La- 
bor Organization, United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, World 
Health Organization, and Food and Agriculture 
Organization were also in attendance as official 
observers. 

In the absence of J. Desy of Canada, Guerin de 
Beaumont of France was elected chairman of the 
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Council for the session. J. Schneider of Belgium 
served as first vice-chairman, Dr. V. Montoya of 
Venezuela as second vice-chairman, and Prince del 
Drago of Italy as rapporteur. 

The Executive Committee met solely for the pur- 
pose of considering the resignation of Mr. Tuck 
and of recommending the election of his successor 
to the Council. Persistent efforts were made by 
members of the Executive Committee to induce 
Mr. Tuck to remain as Director-General. On the 
failure of these representations, his resignation 
was accepted with unanimous regret. All repre- 
sentatives present expressed their appreciation of 
the contribution he had made during his 2 years 
of service. A candidate to succeed Mr. Tuck as 
Director-General was presented by the United 
States representative, who proposed adoption by 
the Committee of a recommendation to the Coun- 
cil that John Donald Kingsley, Assistant Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Security Agency, be elected 
to succeed Mr. Tuck. This recommendation was 
adopted, and at the final meeting of the General 
Council the recommendations of the Committee ac- 
cepting Mr. Tuck’s resignation with regret and 
electing Mr. Kingsley as Director-General to take 
office on July 31, 1949, were unanimously adopted. 

The Council devoted the major part of its ses- 
sion to consideration of the Director-General’s re- 
vised proposals for the termination of Iro services. 
After full discussion of the Director-General’s 
recommendations, the Council decided to discon- 
tinue the registration of refugees and displaced 
persons on August 31, 1949, with the following 
exceptions: Unaccompanied children discovered 
after August 31, 1949, may be registered after that 
date as eligible for services; refugees in any area 
of Ino operations who left their countries of origin 
after August 31, 1949, may be registered as eligible 
up to October 15, 1949; and finally, refugees and 
displaced persons may be registered after that 
date solely for the purpose of receiving legal and 

olitical protection in their civil status. In reach- 
ing these decisions the Council stressed the urgency 
of determining for the information of the Council 
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at its session in October 1949, the total number of 
refugees and displaced persons requiring services 
by the organization, and particularly those among 
them who may require movement overseas. Only 
when this figure is known will the Council be able 
to determine the total of the residual assets avail- 
able to the organization, which may be devoted to 
the continuing care of the aged and infirm refugees 
and eo persons who will not qualify for 
resettlement in any country. 

Consideration by the Council of the shipping 
program of Iro te eted for the fiscal year 1949-50 
indicated the need for an immediate recanvass of 
the receiving countries to determine to what extent 
these countries might find it possible to accept for 
resettlement an additional 150,000 refugees and 
displaced persons not presently budgeted for move- 
ment. These refugees and displaced persons an- 
ticipated to be awaiting resettlement on June 30, 
1950, are in addition to the nonresettlable refugees 
and displaced persons who will not qualify for 
resettlement in any country because of age, infirm- 
ities, or other causes of dependency. The Coun- 
cil also decided to discontinue admissions to as- 
sembly centers in Germany, Austria, and Italy on 
December 31, 1949, and admissions to the cash- 
assistance programs chiefly in the Western Euro- 
pean countries on March 31, 1950. The Council 
decided further that all care and maintenance 
should be discontinued on June 30, 1950, except 
for refugees and displaced persons in process of 
repatriation and resettlement on that date and 
those who will require permanent assistance such 
as institutional care for whom other satisfactory 
arrangements have not been completed prior to 
that date. 

The Director-General’s me that a counsel- 
ing program to identify the hard-core group and 
those who may for personal reasons desire to re- 
main in the countries of present residence be 
pressed vigorously was approved by the Council. 
This program will determine the numbers, partic- 
ularly among those still to be registered, who will 
require repatriation or resettlement. As a result 
of this counseling program, the Council will have 
complete data before it at its October 1949 meeting 
on the basis of which final decisions on the termi- 
nation of Iro services can be made. 

The discussions which resulted in the foregoing 
decisions indicated that the Western European 
countries are seriously concerned with respect to 
provisions ultimately to be made by Iro for the 
continuing care of the hard core of nonresettla- 
bles. They fear that unless adequate provision 
is made for those remaining in Germany and Aus- 
tria after the termination of Iro these persons will 
inevitably drift into the Western European coun- 
tries and become a burden on the economies of 
those countries. 

With these problems in mind the Council in- 
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structed the Director-General to formulate in ¢o. 
operation with the governments, authorities cop. 
cerned, and other interested organizations, plang 
for future provision for those refugees ped dis. 
placed persons who require permanent assistance 
such as institutional care. The Director-Genera] 
was authorized to allocate to such governments 
and authorities which undertake permanent pro. 
vision for the hard-core refugees the equivalent 
of the care and maintenance costs which would 
have been incurred by the Ino for such refugees 
up to June 30, 1950, and to transfer to them, in his 
discretion, Ino right, title, or interest in faciliti 
equipment, or such budgeted funds as the Director. 
General determines by written order will further 
the permanent provision for hard-core refugees, 
A report of transfers made to other authorities 
both of the responsibility for the care of refugees 
and of the funds and capital equipment utilized 
for this purpose is to be made to the October 1949 
meeting of the Council. 

The Council also considered plans for the ter- 
mination of the International Tracing Service and 
instructed the Director-General to undertake nego- 
tiations with the International Committee of the 
Red Cross with a view to the transfer of the Trac- 
ing Service to that organization for permanent 
maintenance on a reduced basis. 

With respect to future international action con- 
cerning refugees the Council adopted a memo- 
randum for transmission to the Economic and §So- 
cial Council already convened at Geneva on July 
5, 1949. The memorandum stated the conviction 
of the Council that upon the termination of the Iro 
there will remain in Europe certain numbers of 
refugees and displaced persons who will require 
legal protection in their civil status and that inter- 
national assistance in the protection of refugees 
should continue unbroken preferably under an or- 

an to be created within the framework of the 

nited Nations. The Council decided specifically 
that Iro should not be continued in existence in or- 
der to provide the required legal protection for 
refugees. The Western European members of the 
Council urged that the Council recommend the 
setting up of a High Commissioner for Refugees 
under the United Nations and the establishment 
of an international fund to provide continuing as- 
sistance to refugees. Many governments, partic- 
ularly Australia, Canada, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Venezuela, took the position 
that decisions on these questions would be pre- 
mature and should be left to the Economic and 
Social Council and the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. The memorandum as finally 
adopted cited the differences of views on these two 
points. 

The Council closed the third (special) session on 
Friday, July 8, 1949, and resolved to convene its 
fourth session on or about Tuesday, October 11, 
1949, at Geneva. It was also decided that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee should meet at Geneva for its 
sixth session on October 6, 1949. 
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Voluntary Association Among Free Nations for Security and Liberty 


Address by President Truman? 


I am particularly pleased that you have asked 
me to be here on the day the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars is honoring distinguished representatives 
from other countries which have joined in the 
North Atlantic Treaty. The presence of veterans 
from most of the treaty countries, meeting with 
our own veterans, is deeply symbolic of the spirit 
that binds together the free nations of the world. 

All the countries that signed the treaty have 
learned the tragic cost of war. All of us have 
learned how weakness invites aggression—how 
democratic countries, unless they stand together, 
can be taken over one by one. And now, all of us 
are determined that, by joint efforts and a common 
defense, we shall become strong enough to prevent 
another terrible conflict. 


A New Phase of Human History 


Four years ago, when the war ended, the world 
entered a new phase of human history. There were 
many who believed that the world would quickly 
return to its old ways. Many believed that the 
countries of the world would work their way, 
peacefully and in cooperation, back to conditions 
of stability and prosperity. 

But the effects of this last war were too far- 
reaching to permit such an easy adjustment. The 
destruction had been too great to allow a quick 
recovery. The samen wealth of generations 
had been poured out and lost in the conflict. Con- 
ditions of world trade had been fundamentally 


altered. Asa result of the upheaval, many peoples 


*Made at the Golden Jubilee Convention of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, held at Miami on Aug. 22, 1949, and 
released to the press by the White House on the same date. 
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demanded new rights and new responsibilities. 
Men who had lived for centuries in economic or 
political servitude asked for independence and a 
fair share of the good things of life. 

The war against tyranny was sustained by belief 
in the Four Freedoms. Men refused to yield to 
dictatorship because they desired and believed they 
could secure conditions of material and spiritual 
freedom. When the war ended, they demanded to 
be treated as free men. They demanded a world 
in which they could attain security and liberty. 

This demand cannot be suppressed. It must not 
be frustrated. It presents a challenge to us and 
to the values of our civilization which will require 
all our energies and wisdom to satisfy. 


Meeting the Challenge of Communism 


One pretended answer to this demand of man 
kind is offered by organized Communism. But 
that answer is a false one. Communism claims 
to satisfy the universal desire for a better life. 
But, in fact, it lures men by false promises back 
to tyranny and slavery—and more and more 
people, all over the world, are learning that fact. 

The free nations of the world offer a different 
answer to the demand of mankind for security and 
liberty. Our answer is based upon voluntary as- 
sociation among free nations, mutual adjustment 
of our common problems, and combined economic 
effort. We are convinced that through these 
means the world can achieve economic progress 
and at the same time maintain and expand demo- 
cratic freedoms. We are convinced that our an- 
swer will prevail. 

The people of the United States have been meet- 
ing this challenge. In 4 short years they have 
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done more in the cause of world peace and world 
recovery than any nation has ever before been 
called upon to do. 

We are not alone in this effort. Many nations 
which share our democratic values and our tradi- 
tions are working with us. Without these allies 
in the cause of peace, our task would be hopeless. 
We can win a oe peace only through the 
joint efforts of free nations striving toward the 
same objectives. 

To achieve a better world we must prevent in- 
ternational violence. Unless protection against 
war can be secured, all efforts for the advancement 
of mankind will fail. One of the most important 
aspects of our foreign policy, therefore, is our ef- 
fort to establish international order. 

To this end, we have joined with other nations 
in creating a world organization which would out- 
law aggression and establish a means of settling 
international disputes. 

The principles of the United Nations are still 
our wok 9 We have undertaken to defend and pre- 
serve them. We will keep that pledge. 

Shortly after the end of the war, however, it 
became apparent that the United Nations could 
not live up to all our hopes for it until all nations 
were united in the desire for peace. It became 
necessary, therefore, for the free countries to take 
action to defend the principles of that organiza- 
tion and to preserve it. 

By an overwhelming bipartisan vote, the Con- 
gress approved my recommendation early in 1947 
that the United States help Greece and Turkey 
resist Communist pressures. Our prompt action 
preserved the integrity of both countries. 

By an equally overwhelming vote in 1948, the 
Congress approved our joint enterprise with 16 
“eer “see nations to achieve economic recovery. 
The European Recovery Program has prevented 
general collapse in Europe, and has given hope to 
all countries who want to see the world resume the 
course of economic progress. 

While we are working with our friends in Eu- 
rope, we are also working with our friends and 
neighbors in this hemisphere. The pact of Rio de 
Janeiro, signed in September 1947, binds the na- 
tions of North and South America together in a 
defensive alliance. 

The United States and 11 other nations have 
now joined in the North Atlantic Treaty. Like 
the Rio pact, this is a pledge of mutual assistance 
by nations which are determined to protect their 
independence. It is based on the principle that 
an eae attack on one member nation is an attack 
on all. 


The Military Assistance Program 


The next task is to back up this principle with 
military assistance to European nations and to 
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certain other nations which are unable to build 
up their defenses without outside help. 

I have recommended to the Congress that the 
United States supply three kinds of military as. 
sistance to friendly democratic nations in need 
of our help. First, we should help them increase 
their own military production. Second, we 
should transfer to them some essential items of 
military equipment. Third, we should send some 
of our experts abroad to help train and equip their 
military forces. 

Some people who do not understand the state 
of the world very well have tried to make the 
Military Assistance Program seem a difficult and 
confused issue. On the contrary, it is very simple, 

The purpose of the Military Assistance Pro- 
gram is to prevent aggression. Our European 
partners in the North Atlantic Treaty are not 
strong enough today to defend themselves effec- 
tively. Since the end of the war they have been 
concentrating on rebuilding their war-torn econ- 
omies. We can strengthen them, and ourselves, 
by transferring some military means to them, and 
by joining with them in a common defense plan. 
The Military Assistance Program is based on the 
same principle of self-help and mutual aid that is 
the cornerstone of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram and the North Atlantic Treaty. 

We are not arming ourselves and our friends 
to start a fight with anybody. We are building 
defenses so that we won't have to fight. 

Our aid will be limited to the material necessa 
to equip mobile defense forces. These forces will 
constitute no threat to the independence of other 
nations. The democratic nations have no desire 
for aggression; they only want to be able to de- 
fend their homes. 

Most of our assistance under this program will 
go to Atlantic Treaty countries, but we will also 
help certain other nations whose security is im- 
portant to world peace. We must continue our 
aid to Greece and Turkey. We should help Iran 
maintain its firm stand against Soviet pressure. 
And, in the Far East, two young republics—the 
Philippines and Korea—need military assistance 
if they are to maintain their national security. 

If it were possible, we would prefer that these 
bulwarks against aggression be established by the 
United Nations. We hope the peace of the world 
will some day be enforced by security forces under 
the control and direction of the United Nations, 

We have been working for that. 

But the Soviet Union has blocked every effort 
to establish an effective international police force 
and to free the world from the fear of aggression. 
For that reason, we have had to join other friendly 
nations in forming regional defense pacts. 

The United Nations Charter was wisely drawn 
to permit these regional defense pacts and other 
collective security arrangements which are con- 
sistent with the great principles of the Charter. 
The Military Assistance Program will help the 
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United Nations to operate more effectively by in- 
creasing the collective as well as the individual 
ability of free countries to resist aggression. 

The Military Assistance Program and the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program are part and parcel of 
the same policy. There is the closest relationship 
between economic recovery and military defense. 
On the one hand, economic recovery will lag if the 
haunting fear of military aggression is wide- 
spread. Such fear will prevent new investments 
from being made and new industries from being 
established. On the other hand, if protection 
against aggression is assured, economic recovery 
will move forward more rapidly. Sound eco- 
nomic recovery and adequate military defense 
must be carried forward together in balance. 
That is exactly what we propose to do. 

Great progress has been made in economic re- 
covery in Europe. The production of the West- 
ern nations of Europe has been rising steadily. 
To continue the momentum of this economic ad- 
vance, it is necessary now to remove the obstacles 
created by the fear of military aggression. 

We should therefore undertake a program of 
military assistance without delay. The cost of 
such a program is considerable, but it represents 
an investment in security that will be worth many 
times its cost. It is part of the price of peace. 


The Foreign Policy of a Free Democracy 


by Ambassador Philip C. Jessup? 


You Veterans of Foreign Wars are on record as 
an organization deeply concerned with promoting 
the welfare of our country. No group of citizens 
has a greater right to be heard on matters of na- 
tional interest than those who have served in our 
armed forces during war. No group has a greater 
responsibility for rendering public service through 
an intelligent watchful interest in the future of the 
United States. As a veteran of World War I, 
I claim a share in that right and acknowledge a 
share in that responsibility. Discharge from ac- 
tive service did not discharge us from our duties 
as citizens. Obviously the kind of service required 
in peace is different from that required in war. It 

* Address made at the Golden Jubilee National Conven- 
tion of Veterans of Foreign Wars, Miami, Fla., on Aug. 24, 
1949, and released to the press on the same date. 
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Combined Efforts for Peace 

Peace with freedom and justice cannot be 
bought cheaply. No single program can bring 
it about, nor can any single nation. It can only 
be assured by the combined efforts of the multi- 
tudes of people throughout the world who want a 
secure peace. They are our friends, and they 
are friends worth having. We must keep them 
our friends if the world is to be a decent place 
for our children and their children to live in. 

We must face the fact that we have forever put 
behind us the false security of isolationism. e 
have done so because we have learned—learned the 
hard way—that, in the world of today, isolation- 
ism is a futile and vulnerable shield. We have 
learned that the defense of the United States and 
the defense of other freedom-loving nations are 
indivisible. We have learned that we can serve 
our country best by joining in the common defense 
of the rights of all mankind. 

The Congress of the United States in noble 
words has set out certain purposes of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. Our organization is pledged: 

To maintain true allegiance to the government of the 
United States of America, and fidelity to its Constitution 
and laws; to foster true patriotism; to maintain and ex- 


tend the institutions of American freedom; to preserve 
and defend the United States from all her enemies. 


In the fulfillment of those high purposes, I en- 
list — support to the end that we may persevere 
in the ways of peace with the same vigor and de- 
termination with which we fought our country’s 
wars. 


is not generally recognized that it is nevertheless 
a vital and an arduous service. 

I should be very happy if I could report to you 
that peace is safe and secure, but it is not. Peace 
is being maintained by the United States and a 
large group of like-minded nations. Weare fight- 
ing for a just and permanent peace on the Atlantic 
and Pacific fronts today just as much as we were 
between Pearl Harbor and V-E and V-J days. 
We cannot relax our efforts for a day, for an hour. 

Those efforts must be on an all-out national basis. 
You veterans who bore the brunt of World War IT 
were backed by every resource of your government 
and by men and women working in a thousand 
different ways throughout this country and abroad. 
It was impossible for civilians during the war to 
sit back and say, “Let’s leave it to the armed 
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forces.” It is equally impossible for you now to 
leave the job of maintaining the peace—which is 
the prevention of another war—to those working 
full time on the problem in the diplomatic or mili- 
tary or other government service. You won't be 
drafted, and you aren’t asked to enlist in active 
service. But your help—the help of your great 
ees essential. 

e know that the job of winning the war in- 
cluded not only military effort but also scientific, 
economic, and financial effort. Keeping the peace 
also requires a multiple effort. If the United 
States weakens its military strength, the peace is 
not secure. The same is true if we weaken our 
foreign policy. It is also true if we do not remain 
strong economically, financially, and morally. 

It is not bombast to say the United States is the 
most powerful country in the world. Some people 
in some nations may state that fact with envy; 
most people in most nations say it with hope. 
Only those who do not want peace say it with 
fear. Our national program has been clearly 
stated. It is based on national strength to be 
used in cooperation with other nations through 
the United Nations in the interest and for the well- 
being of all the world. That is the program laid 
down in the inaugural address of the President 
of the United States. Every Department and 
agency of the government has a part to play in 
carrying out that program. Every citizen has a 
vital stake in its success. 

I am not going to talk about the elements of our 
economic, financial, and military strength. I do 
want to speak of our moral strength and our for- 
eign policy. 

it is not an American habit to talk much about 
moral strength, or those things which are called 
spiritual values. I make no apology for raising 
that theme. We know that the Communists are 
fighting all over the world to capture the mind 
and the spirit of men so that they can then enslave 
them by the ruthless totalitarian methods which 
kill the spirit, darken the mind, and torture the 
body. They begin with beautiful promises. They 
have cunning and skillful agents trained in cor- 
rupting the mind. They have the greatest suc- 
cess where there is ignorance or despair. Our job 
is to dispel the ignorance and to replace despair 
with hope. 

On the Atlantic front our chief problem was 
the weary despair which the war and its ruin in- 
evitably brought. The Marshall Plan, the At- 
lantic pact, and the Military Aid Program are 
bringing back hope. 

On the Pacific front they need hope also, but 
the great problem is the vast ignorance of hun- 
dreds of millions of people on which Communism 
feeds. These people do not know that in coun- 
tries ruled by Communists there is no freedom. 
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They do not know that the prophets of Commy- 
nism have publicly qeeeenen that they will en. 
courage national independence merely as a step. 
ping stone to a new and terrible slavery. They 
do not know what our civilization and politica] 
principles have produced in the way of a Free and 
prosperous life for the people of a great country, 

Our idea of freedom and the good life is some- 
thing we have for export. If we don’t export i 
the people who do not know it exists will buy the 
cheap shoddy promises of Communism. To back 
our export we need to have the fire of conviction 
which established this country and which in this 
generation has brought us to victory in two world 
wars. That same fire of conviction can keep us 
at peace. 

ur peace strategy is global. The Atlantic and 
Pacific fronts are only illustrative. As in the war 
we have our allies, and our strategy must be a joint 
strategy. With our allies we have preponderant 
peace forces. We must be constantly alert that no 
trickery on the part of those who do not seek peace 
and that no error on our own part, brings us to the 
loss, or to the abuse, of that great power. 

It is true today as it was when spoken 40 years 
ago by a great Secretary of War and Secretary of 
State—Elihu Root—that “We wish for no vic- 
tories but those of peace; for no territory except 
our own; for no sovereignty except the sovereignty 
over ourselves.” 

That is our fundamental strength. Unlike the 
Soviet Union, we do not want more territory or 
subject peoples. We want all peoples to be free 
and prosperous because we believe that pro 
means a united move upward rather than climbing 
on the backs of others who are pushed down. We 
have acted on that belief, and we are putting it 
into practice through the United Nations, the sym- 
bol of international cooperation. 

The broad outlines of a positive and forward- 
looking postwar foreign policy based on that con- 
viction began to take. form, and the framework 
within which it would operate began to emerge, 
before the warended. The guiding principles and 
the general methods by which we hoped to build 
a better world were developed and enunciated in a 
series of United Nations conferences beginning in 
1943 and culminating with the establishment of the 
United Nations Organization in 1945. We fore- 
saw the basic needs of the world for food and set 
up the Food and Agriculture Organization. We 
knew postwar relief was necessary and established 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration. We anticipated the requirements for 
economic and financial help, and created the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 
These and other specialized international agencies 
have all been brought into the general framework 
of the United Nations. 

In all these remarkable efforts looking toward 
world reconstruction, recovery, and development 
in an environment of peace and harmony, there 
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was no animosity or antagonism toward any of 
the participating nations. All the plans laid in 
that period assumed the continued cooperation of 
all the Allied powers in a common endeavor to 
create a better world. That assumption has been 
proved wrong. The Soviet Union refuses to co- 
operate in improving the welfare of mankind and 
in insuring international peace and security. This 
opposition does not invalidate the strategy of in- 
ternational cooperation. It merely increases the 
need for united effort on the basis of clear and un- 
impeachable principles. 

This opposition is not only obstructive, but ag- 

ressively so. It not only is a challenge to the 

liefs and aspirations of the free peoples, but also 
a threat to their security and welfare. It is a 
challenge that must be taken up, a threat that must 
be countered. There is no reason for hysteria. 
There is need for calm determination. 

Let us frankly acknowledge that many of the 
actions and much of the effort of the United States 
in international affairs in recent months have been 
directed toward countering the clear threat to our- 
selves and other free peoples. We could not have 
done otherwise without betraying all that we stand 
for. Let us also frankly admit that self-interest, 
if we had taken that as the sole guide, would have 
dictated the same course. 

The realities of the situation have required us 
to develop new methods and measures to meet them 
successfully, but they have not diverted us from 
our long-range, primary objectives. We still seek 
a just and enduring peace, in which all peoples will 
be free to achieve better living conditions and a 
wider enjoyment of human rights. Westill firmly 
support the United Nations as the most feasible 
and effective means by which the nations of the 
world can work together to keep the peace and 
promote the welfare of their peoples. 

The United Nations should not be judged by uto- 
pian standards, but by the world as it is. As long 
as deep-seated differences among its members per- 
sist, the United Nations is bound to be affected by 
that division. Nevertheless, the fact of primary 
importance is that the United Nations continues 
to function in spite of the East-West conflict, even 
though its effectiveness is diminished. It provides 
a common meeting ground for all the nations which 
genuinely seek the solution of problems by con- 
sultation and collaboration. By the continuity 
of its operations, the United Nations strengthens 
the habit of working together. Above all, it con- 
tains the contending forces within a recognized 
forum and requires them to justify their actions 
to the world in terms of the purposes and pro- 
visions of the Charter. The United Nations looms 
larger and larger as the manifest conscience of 
mankind. 

Within the limits of the matters with which the 
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United Nations was expected to deal, it has grad- 
ually and painstakingly achieved a record of real 
accomplishment. A look at that record should 
caution us against taking an unduly pessimistic 
view of the ability of the United Nations to deal 
with particular cases. If the representatives of 
the United Nations had been as easily discouraged 
as some observers, they would not have manifested 
the patience and perseverance that eventually 
brings success. 

Last December, for example, when the Dutch 
took military action against the Republicans in 
Indonesia, headlines and comments in this coun- 
try took the following line: 


Once again the world is afforded an excellent illus- 
tration of United Nations impotence in such situations. 


Revival of the Indonesian war is another challenge to 
United Nations authority and world peace. 


The United Nations will be holding a post-mortem on 
a fait accompli. Its history in Palestine does not suggest 
that it will be any more effective in Indonesia in urging 
withdrawal to the old lines while arbitration and media- 
tion is talked. 


Yet the United Nations continued its efforts and 
was able a few months later to bring about a cessa- 
tion of armed conflict and an agreement of the 
parties to resume negotiations. The headlines and 
comments following this development reflected a 
great change in sentiment, as indicated by these 
samples : 

The agreement .. . is another victory for the United 
Nations. 

The United Nations Commission provided the machinery 
for arriving at the truce. 


The United Nations Commission on Indonesia has been 
active and successful. 


The parties are now meeting in a round-table 
conference at The Hague with the United Nations 
Commission participating. 

Similarly, the ups and down of the Palestine 
case have been accompanied by corresponding vari- 
ations in the public evaluation of the United Na- 
tions efforts to obtain a peaceful settlement. Last 
fall, such statements as these appeared in the press 
of this country: 

The best thing for the United Nations to do, in the 
a of Palestine, is to withdraw as gracefully as 
possible. 


Both the prestige and authority of the United Nations 
appear to be seriously endangered by the situation in 
Palestine. 


It has involved the United Nations’ greatest admission 
of defeat of the purposes of its own existence. — 

Why doesn’t the United Nations admit its inability to 
function and pull out of the whole mess? 

But Ralph Bunche and his fellow mediators 
would not give up so easily. They persisted 
through weary weeks of negotiation and finally, 
only a month ago, succeeded in obtaining an armis- 
tice between Israel and the last of the neighboring 
states with which it had been in conflict. This 
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time the tone of the comments were quite different, 
as shown by the following: 


To the scoffers . . . who say that the United Nations is 
helpless or useless or worse, the story of this phase of 
the Palestine problem should give pause, and food for 
thought. 


The achievement of the United Nations in Palestine is 
a great gain for the world and for the prestige and future 
effectiveness of the United Nations. 


Dr. Bunche succeeded in his task partly because of his 
personality, partly because of the framework in which he 
operated. 

The parties are now discussing final settlements 
at Geneva with a United Nations Commission par- 
ticipating. 

When the decision was made to submit the ques- 
tion of the Berlin blockade to the United Nations 
during the session of the General Assembly last 
fall, some feared that the consequences might be 
fatal to the United Nations. Much of the reaction 
in this country was along the following lines: 


Reference to the United Nations will not bring a solu- 
tion. 


Do we want to dramatize the fact that we are not suc- 
ceeding in using the United Nations as a mechanism for 
arriving at agreements? 


Reference of the Berlin question to the United 
Nations did not bring an immediate solution. Yet 
it is generally conceded that the United Nations 
contented significantly to the solution that was 
subsequently achieved. This appraisal is reflected 
in mn press comments as the following : 


The agreement concerning Berlin is an accomplishment 
of the United Nations of the greatest importance. 


Despite the profound differences of principle between 
East and West, despite the veto, it remains a great and 
useful thing that the United Nations exists to provide a 
forum where all these efforts at finding a meeting ground 
can take place. 


These experiences demonstrate that there is no 
justification for discouragement if progress to- 
ward the solution of the ee that remain, and 
new ones which arise, is slower and less spectacular 
than we would like. We have had no daysas black 
as some of those which preceded victory in the 
war. If the majority of the members of the 
United Nations persevere in their patient efforts 
to achieve an effective system of collective security, 
they will win because they are right. This truth 
cannot forever be concealed from other peoples 
because iron curtains will eventually rust away 
when exposed to truth. 

The United States has never been afraid to face 
the future. Times of peace and prosperity as well 
as those of danger and distress need forethought. 
If we did not plan ahead for peace, we would be 
less likely to reach the goal and less likely to retain 
the gains when they are made. It is Communist, 
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and not American doctrine, that enmity and war 
are inevitable. 

Consistent with our faith and with our word 
pledged through the ratification of the United 
Nations Charter, we have cooperated in the efforts 
of the United Nations to work toward disarma- 
ment. Little pro has yet been made because 
the Soviet Union has refused to accept the conclu- 
sions of the majority in the Commission for Cop- 
ventional Armaments regarding the essential feg- 
tures of an effective plan of regulation. The So- 
viet Union tried to shift the blame for this lack of 
progress, but the other members recognized their 
proposals as a mere propaganda maneuver and 
rejected them. 

_ The General Assembly requested the Commis. 
sion to _ highest "pid to the development of 
a plan for a census of armaments and armed forces 
with a control organization for verifying the in- 
formation to be submitted to the states subscrib- 
ing to the plan. This request reflected the belief, 
shared by the United States, that disarmament 
cannot be based on promises alone but only on duly 
certified knowledge of the facts: This means that 
the whole international community must have full 
information about armaments and armed forces, 
checked and double-checked by neutral observers, 
as a necessary prerequisite to any actual reduction 
and regulation of conventional arms. 

It must be emphasized that the plan for an arms 
census and verification of the figures will not go 
into effect even for those countries which have sup- 
ported it unless and until it has been approved in 
the Security Council and the General Assembly 
and has been subscribed to by the United States 
and other governments. In other words, the plan 
will become a reality only after each member of 
the United Nations has had an opportunity to 
review it and decide whether it wishes to accept the 
plan. We are not going to exchange arms for 
empty promises. 

e have gone forward also in the search for 
safe control of the most dangerous weapon. The 
majority of the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission has developed a plan for international 
control of atomic energy, based largely on pro- 
posals made by the United States. We offered to 
give up atomic weapons and to transfer to an inter- 
national authority atomic activities dangerous to 
international security, but only upon the absolutel 
essential condition that a system of effective ant 
enforceable safeguards has first been established 
and is in actual operation. 

The plan of the majority of the Commission, in- 
corporating this condition, has been approved by 
the General Assembly as providing “the necessary 
basis” for a system which would safeguard inter- 
national security. The Commission, however, is 
unable to proceed further because the Soviet Union 
has refused to accept the plan approved by the 
majority of the Commission and by the General 
Assembly. In accordance with the provisions of 
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the General Assembly resolution and our standard 
policy, we have begun talks among the six spon- 
soring powers. e have never closed the door to 
the Soviet Union for a discussion of any interna- 
tional problem. 

One of the plain facts in the present situation is 
that the Soviet Union is contemptuous of weakness 
but respects strength. It was the strength of the 
West which led the Soviet Union to abandon the 
Berlin blockade and to make at least some moves 
toward agreement in the recent meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers in Paris. Our 
strength is made up of unity with the free peoples 
of the world; of industrial power; of military 
power; and of calm confidence in the soundness 
of - domestic system and our peaceful foreign 

olicy. 
: We had revealed that strength in several ways. 
There was the Berlin airlift. That great opera- 
tion saved the +x of Berlin from the starva- 
tion with which the Berlin blockade threatened 
them. I want to pay tribute to the men who or- 
ganized it and operated it. 

Then there was the steady progress toward the 
organization of a Western German Government. 
Here the basic unity of purpose and of policy be- 
tween France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States was a most potent factor. That is 
a unity we must preserve, strengthen, and extend. 

We have other friends and allies for peace in 
all parts of the world. We are closely bound to 
our good neighbors south of the Rio Grande and 
have formalized that unity in the defensive pact 
of Rio de Janeiro, which was concluded within the 
framework of the United Nations Charter. We 
have similarly concluded the North Atlantic 
Treaty with eleven nations who form the North 
Atlantic community, again acting in conformity 
with the Charter. We are working closely with 
other members of the United Nations for our mu- 
tual benefit and strength to promote the common 
purpose of maintaining peace and the good life. 

These close associations are not and cannot be 
the result of domination and dictation. The So- 
viet Union believes in that method as did Hitler. 
We do not believe in it. There are always differ- 
ences of opinion between the closest of friends. 
Those differences can be resolved by mutual under- 
standing «nd accommodation because the com- 
mon purpose is basic. When the Soviet Union 
comes to realize the soundness of that common pur- 
pose and the method of achieving it we stand 
ready to work equally with them. It must not be 
forgotten that we are as friendly to the Russian 
people as to other people. We are not trying to 
conquer Russia. We are not rivals for the domi- 
nation of the world because we do not want to 
dominate the world. If their government will 
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abandon the dream of world domination which 
throughout history has destroyed such blind 
dreamers, a full share in international cooperation 
will be theirs. 

At this moment in history we must continue the 
process of helping Western Europe to rebuild it- 
self in economic stability and in the sense of safety 
which comes from a well-planned common defense 
if any state should again be misled into contem- 
plating the fatal step of committing aggression 
against the democratic forces of the mag 

The only way the Western European members 
of the pact can rapidly acquire an effective defense 
is for the United States to supplement what they 
are doing for themselves and each other by sup- 
plying arms and equipment from this country, as 
proposed in the Military Assistance Program. 
This aid will enable the pact members in Europe 
to turn their shadow armies into effective forces 
that will become the nucleus of the integrated de- 
fense essential to the maintenance of peace in the 
North Atlantic area. The development of an ac- 
tual defense-in-being in Western Europe will give 
the people of those countries the reassurance that 
they require for further economic and social prog- 
ress, and will prove to be a stabilizing influence in 
Europe and the world. 

No one regrets more than do the government 
and people of the United States that we must de- 
vote to arms and other defense measures part of 
our substance and energy, which we would prefer 
to use for more productive purposes. 

The menace of aggressive Communism to the 
liberties and rights of free peoples is the immediate 
and pressing problem that must be overcome. We 
are confident that the concerted effort of the free 
nations will succeed in overcoming it. But we are 
well aware that this is not the only problem, nor 
in the long perspective of history perhaps, the most 
significant. We will not hesitate to do what is 
necessary to help the free nations preserve their 
independence and integrity. Neither will we lose 
sight of the constructive and humane tasks which 
we set ourselves while the war was being fought. 

The Secretary of State under the President is 
charged with the mighty responsibility of waging 
peace so that this country will not need to wage 
war. He is supported by all the resources of our 
government. He acts in consultation with other 
officers of the government and within the frame- 
work of decisions by the Congress. Like all other 
officers of the United States of America he is re- 
sponsible, and responsive, to the people. Do not 
ever get the idea that the men and women carrying 
on our foreign relations are the actors on the stage 
and that you, the citizens of the United States, are 
just the audience. We are all in this great world 
problem together. You have the privilege of the 
free citizen to criticize foreign policy. You have 
the responsibility of the free citizen to participate 
in its formation and execution. 
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Department of State Answers Criticism on China Policy 


CHINA WHITE PAPER 
FAIR AND HONEST RECORD 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press August 24] 


A number of statements continue to be publicly 
‘made to the effect that important documents were 
omitted from the so-called China White Paper 
which, if printed, would have materially altered 
the record.’ It is insinuated that documents were 
deliberately omitted in order to falsify the record. 
These insinuations are not supported by any evi- 
dence. They could not be supported because there 
is not an iota of truth in them. As I said in m 
letter of transmittal to the President, “no avail- 
able item has been omitted because it contains 
statements critical of our policy or might be the 
basis of future criticism.” All the Department 
files bearing on our relations with China during 
the period in question were examined, and a fair 
and objective sampling was reproduced in the 
White Paper. As I also pointed out, there are 
many archives outside the Department which have 
not yet been analyzed. I stated plainly that this 
volume is not “the full historical record” of the 
period covered. I repeat that it is a fair and honest 
record. 

As I see it, there are certain clear differences of 
opinion regarding the wisdom of American for- 
elgn policy in the Far East during the last few 
years. Some of these differences ot. Fa to misun- 
derstanding of the facts, and some of them remain 
in the field of judgment where opinions no doubt 
will continue to differ. I think the attacks which 
are being made center on the following points: 


First, it is believed in some quarters that at least 
in certain periods the Department of State did not 
understand the nature of the Chinese Communist 
movement. Personally, I think a fair reading of 
the White Paper will be convincing that the De- 
partment has throughout understood the true na- 


*United States Relations With China, Department of 
State publication 3573 (1054 pp.) for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., $3 a copy. 
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ture of that movement, although various individ- 
uals in the Department and in its service have 
differed in their evaluation of the problem and 
the best methods of dealing with it. This is the 
kind of argument which could be interminable, 
Actually, the important test of our attitude lies 
in the field of action. During the period we are 
discussing, we were faced with two major decisions 
with regard to the Communist movement in China, 
The first was whether we should provide them with 
arms. Our answer to that was emphatically “no.” 
The second was whether we mao attempt to as- 
sist a political arrangement between the National- 
ist Government and the Communist movement. 
For reasons which have already been set forth, 
our decision was that we should assist the efforts 
to reach a political settlement which had been 
initiated, not by any United States action, but by 
the Generalissimo and the leaders of the Commu- 
nist movement. 

In the second place, it is argued that the Chinese 
Communists could have been defeated in the field 
if the United States had sent more aid or had 
assumed command functions. In the judgment 
of our military authorities, including General 
Marshall and Gente Wedemeyer and General 
Barr, this could not have been done without ve 
heavy military involvement. The Congress af- 
firmed the Department’s judgment that such an 
involvement should not be undertaken when it 
refused to include in the China Aid Act of 1948 
the so-called Greek-Turkey proviso. 

The most recent indication of these differences 
of opinion is evidenced by the charges made by 
Representative Walter Judd that the Department 
had suppressed a number of important documents 
including a report on the Chinese Communists 
steperell by the Military Intelligence Division of 
the War Department in 1944 or 1945. This pre- 
sumably refers to a report entitled The Chinese 
Communist Movement dated July 1945. I have 
obtained the permission of the National Military 
Establishment to make that document public. 
The report is available for examination. I see 
no reason to reprint it. It is one of many intelli- 
gence reports and is part of the vast mass of doc- 
umentation which would require a large series 
of volumes to publish. 
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I have just obtained a copy of a so-called sum- 
mary of this report, which was never previously 
submitted to the Department of State. It is my 
understanding that this summary represented the 
views of the officer who wrote it and not of the 
War Department and was therefore not circulated. 
The point of view expressed in the summary ap- 

ars to differ in some important respects from 
the views expressed in the report itself. 

There are only two copies of the full two-volume 
report and one copy of the summary, on which 
Dr. Judd bases his charges. Those are available 
to you for such detailed study as you wish to give 
them. 

In order that the record may be set straight, I 
have had prepared an analysis of all of the points 
made by Dr. Judd in his statement before the 
House of Representatives on August 19. 

I wish to repeat that the Department is deeply 
concerned in the task of developing lines of action 
which will meet the situation in China and in the 
Far East. Weare working at that task with a full 
sense of its seriousness and urgency and in the hope 
that a completely bipartisan approach will facili- 
tate the evolution of our national policy. As I 
stated on August 5, we do not share the defeatist 
attitude which some critics seek to force upon us. 


ANALYSIS OF SIXTEEN CHARGES OF 
“DISHONESTY” IN THE WHITE PAPER 


[Released to the press August 24] 


The report of the Military Intelligence Division 
of the War Department entitled The Chinese Com- 
munist Movement dated July 1945, states the fact 
of which the Department was always aware that 
the Chinese Communists were Communists. It 
also states that “some of the keenest observers go 
so far as to predict the ultimate ascendancy of the 
Chinese Communists in China if the present reac- 
tionary groups in Chungking are allowed to con- 
tinue in power.” It fully confirms the view of 
the Department that the conduct of the ruling 
clique in the Kuomintang had caused the govern- 
ment to lose its popular following. It confirms 
the view expressed in the White Paper that during 
the war against Japan, the Government in Chung- 
king was devoting more attention to strengthening 
its internal position than to fighting the common 
enemy. It states that “unity between the Chinese 
political parties is the key to a solution of China’s 
problems.” It argues in favor of agreement be- 
tween the Chinese National Government and the 
Soviet Union. 

The second and third charges made by Dr. Judd 
relate to alleged documents bearing upon the 
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Tehran, Cairo, and Potsdam conferences. There 
were no such agreements or commitments as these 
charges suggest. In the footnote on page 113 of 
the White Paper, there is a brief reference to the 
discussions at Tehran. The “Cairo commitments” 
which it is alleged are omitted from the White 
Paper are printed on page 519. As a matter of 
fact, the informal discussions at Tehran, which 
were not commitments, ranged over a wide variet 

of subjects, but it seemed appropriate in this vol- 
ume to mention only those dealing with the Far 
East. As stated on page 113 there was discussion 
at Tehran of the desirability of making Dairen a 
free port. Previously this question had been dis- 
cussed by President owed with Chiang Kai- 
shek at Cairo. The Generalissimo indicated his 
agreement with the suggestion provided the 

.S.S.R. cooperated with China in the Far East 
and provided there was no impairment of Chinese 
sovereignty. The Yalta agreement, of course, spe- 
cifically provided that “China retain full sov- 
ereignty in Manchuria.” 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth points refer to the 
Stilwell period. The files for this period are in 
the custody of the National Military Establish- 
ment. As stated in the footnote on page 70, “It 
is the understanding of the Department of State 
that the National Military Establishment is pre- 
paring a full history of World War II” and that 
the Department’s publication does not “purport 
to be a full and complete account.” The charges 
refer specifically to the “suppression” of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s telegram to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek delivered by General Stilwell 
about September 19, 1944. An extract from what 
may be presumed to be the telegram in question, 
which gives the essence of the situation, is printed 
at pages 67-68. It is difficult to see how the his- 
torical record of the entire period would be clari- 
fied by going into the question whether General 
Stilwell solicited the President’s telegram to the 
Generalissimo. The extracts from General Stil- 
well’s report printed on pages 68-70 clearly pre- 
sent his point of view. The record also makes 
clear that the relations between the Generalissimo 
and General Stilwell were so strained that it be- 
came necessary to replace General Stilwell by 
General Wedemeyer. 

The seventh charge is that the Department sup- 
pressed President Roosevelt’s message to the Gen- 
eralissimo in March 1945 requesting him to place 
Communists on the Chinese delegation to the San 
Francisco conference. On the contrary, the facts 
are stated on page 96, namely, that General 
Hurley recommended that there should be Com- 
munist representation on the delegation, and that 
President Roosevelt had supported this recom- 
mendation and had so advised the Generalissimo. 

The eighth charge of “dishonesty” relates to 
the fact that the full texts of reports of Messrs. 
Davies, Service, and Ludden are not printed, 
These reports are quite voluminous. Twelve 
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pages (564-576) are devoted to reproducing ex- 
tracts from these reports. The general themes 
which the reports bring out are summarized in the 
text on pages 64-65. 

The essence of the controversy over these re- 
ports relates to the question whether the writers 
of them revealed a bias in favor of the Com- 
munists. The extracts bring out and make no at- 
tempt to conceal the fact that many of these 
reports do indicate that the writers believed that 
the Communists were strong while the Kuomin- 
tang and the National Government were disinte- 
grating. The extracts bring out and do not 
attempt to conceal that the writers of some of 
these reports believed that cooperation with the 
Chinese Communists was desirable as a part of 
the war effort against Japan. What the record 
further reveals is that these views of junior offi- 
cers did not prevail and did not control the action 
of the United States Government. 

As bearing upon this point, attention may be 
called to the fact that on pages 87-92 there is 
rene a report of the American Chargé at 

hungking under date of Februar 26, 1945, sug- 
gesting that military aid should be given to the 
Chinese Communist forces. It is also stated on 
page 92 that this course of action was not oP 
proved and that “it remained the policy of the 
United States to supply military matériel and 
financial support only to the recognized Chinese 
National Government.” 

The ninth charge is based upon the alleged sup- 
pecan of directives to Ambassador Hurley and 

is reports and recommendations. General Hur- 
ley’s instructions are explained on page 71 and 
most of chapter ITT is devoted to an exposition of 
his points of view and activities including numer- 
ous extracts from his reports. This record is 
clear and full, and no elaboration of detail could 
make it clearer. 

The tenth charge insinuates that the State De- 
partment has suppressed a report by Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace to President Roosevelt on China in 
1944, alleged by Dr. Judd to have been written 
by Owen Lattimore and John Carter Vincent. 

he insinuation is made that the note at the bottom 
of page 56 of the White Paper contains some trick. 
That note says that the Department is not aware 
of any written record which Mr. Wallace him- 
self may have made. It refers to annexes 43 and 
44 for notes of Mr. Wallace’s conversations. They 
are printed in full and were written by John Car- 
ter Vincent, an officer of the Department of State, 
who accompanied the Vice President to China. 
Dr. Judd insists that the alleged report to which 
he refers “must be produced , ove wherever it is 
and arsemcer ml The Department reiterates in 
the plainest language that it does not have in its 
files and does not know of the existence of any 
report of the nature suggested by Dr. Judd. 
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The eleventh charge is that the Department sup. 
ressed a telegram to Ambassador Hurley in Ching 

instructing him to disregard the Roosevelt policy 
of support for the Chinese Government in favor 
of the adoption of Mr. Wallace’s view. A further 
intensive search of the Department’s files has 
failed to reveal any such instruction. It is pos. 
sible that Dr. Judd has in mind the instructions 
sent by Secretary Stettinius to Ambassador Hur. 
ley on April 23, 1945, which are printed on page 
98 but which are not of the nature which Dr. J ndd 
suggests. 

r. Judd further demands some explanation 
why no reference is made to the missions to China 
of Lonehiie Currie, Owen Lattimore, and Donald 
M. Nelson. Mr. Nelson’s articipation and ex. 
tracts from his reports are found on pages 71-79, 
Mr. Lattimore was in China at this time not as an 
official of the United States Government but as an 
adviser to the Generalissimo. As appears in an- 
nex 43, Mr. Lattimore had previously accompanied 
Mr. Wallace on his mission. A further search 
of the Department’s files fails to reveal reports 
from Mr. Lattimore or from Mr. Currie. 

The thirteenth charge relates to the “—— sup- 
pression of directives to the American Military 
Advisory Group in Nanking. The history of this 
advisory group and the nature of its functions 
and activities is fully described on pages 338-351 
of the White Paper. Further information on this 
general subject is to be found on pages 323-325, 
where Secretary Marshall’s instructions for Gen- 
eral Barr are printed. These instructions frankly 
reveal the nature of the authorization given to 
General Barr and the limitations placed on the 
nature of the services he was authorized to render 
to the Chinese armies. There is no suppression 
of the facts. 

In the fourteenth charge, it is further insin- 
uated that Secretary Marshall or other officials 
of the Department were guilty of some underhand 
maneuvering in altering the presentation of the 
views of General Wedemeyer. The idea that Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer’s press statement “was doctored” 
is false and misleading. Following normal prac- 
tice, General Wedemeyer submitted a draft state- 
ment to Secretary Marshall, who was then in Rio 
de Janeiro, for the Secretary’s approval. The 
Secretary returned the draft with some sugges- 
tions. The publication of the full text of General 
Wedemeyer’s report on China and the full treat- 
ment of his views completely disposes of the charge 
that there is any attempt to misrepresent or to 
distort his views. 

The fifteenth demand is for the publication of 
the full text of Acting President Li Tsung-jen’s 
recent letter to President Truman, part of which 
is reproduced on page 409. As in many other 
cases, full texts of documents were not reproduced 
for the obvious reasons of limitations of space and 
need for condensation. The insinuation that the 


(Continued on page 359) 
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u.S.-U.K. and Canada Discuss Dollar Earning Problem 


Background Memorandum for the press from the 
State and Treasury Departments, August 26, 1949 


London Discussions 


1. During Secretary Snyder’s visit to London 
in July, the Secretary, Ambassador Douglas, and 
Ambassador Harriman had a general exchange of 
views with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, the President of the Board of 
Trade, Harold Wilson, and the Canadian Minister 
of Finance, Douglas Abbott, concerning the bal- 
ance of payments between the dollar and sterling 
areas.* The conversations reviewed the recent ac- 
celeration in the drain on the reserves of the ster- 
ling area, and the British representatives outlined 
the steps which they felt it necessary to take to 
deal with that immediate situation. It was agreed 
at that time that further consideration should be 
given to the balance-of-payments problem and that 
possible remedies would be explored. The discus- 
sions now scheduled for September 7 are designed 
to examine these matters, in the light of the infor- 
mation developed by technical and fact-finding dis- 
cussions among the experts of the three countries. 


Recent Loss of Reserves 


2. The United States Government fully recog- 
nizes the serious import of this situation both for 
the British Empire and the rest of the world. 
While in London, Secretary Snyder was much im- 
pressed with the earnest effort being made by the 
British Government to deal with a situation which 
has proved somewhat more difficult than its earlier 
estimates. 

During the war years Britain’s foreign exchange 
deficit totaled nearly 40 billion dollars. Half of 
the total was financed through lend-lease, and the 
remainder had to be financed by borrowing from 
other nations or by liquidating investments and 
utilizing reserves. Some 4.5 billion dollars worth 
of foreign investments was sold during this period 


while the rest of the deficit was met through the 


*BuLieTIN of Aug. 8, 1949, p. 197. 
September 5, 1949 


accumulation of sterling by other countries and 
by the RFC loan and dollar loans and gifts from 

anada. The British still hold substantial long- 
term assets abroad. British investments in the 
United States are valued at about 2 billion dollars, 
and the value of investments in other areas is 
several times that figure. 

Since the war, the British Government has 
achieved considerable success in many of its eco- 
nomic efforts. Industrial production has been 
raised to the level of 136 percent of 1938. The 
physical volume of imports of the United King- 
dom has been reduced to 82 percent of 1938. These 
figures are only two indications of the serious ef- 
forts being made by the United Kingdom to make 
up for the ground lost during the war. 

Notwithstanding these fine efforts, the drain on 
British reserves of gold and dollars in 1949 has 
been larger than anticipated. The central reserves 
of the sterling area fell from 1,898 million dollars 
on March 31, 1949, to 1,636 million dollars on July 
30, 1949. It had been hoped that it would not be 
necessary to draw further on these reserves. 


Dollar Position in 1946—48 


3. During the 3 years 1946-48, the sterling area 
paid out gold and dollars in the amount of 6.7 
billion dollars in excess of its own current dollar 
earnings. This heavy deficit resulted from a num- 
ber of factors in the postwar situation which had 
not been experienced before. Investment and 
shipping income did not contribute as heavily to 
earnings as before the war, import prices were 
higher, and normal sources of supply, particularly 
in Eastern Europe and Southeast Asia, were not 
available. During this period, the United States 
extended financial assistance in the amount of 
more than 4.4 billion dollars. This was equivalent 
to more than two-thirds of the over-all shortage 
of dollars. In addition, Canada made available 
approximately a billion dollars. 
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The Trend of Reserves 


4. The gold and dollar reserves of the sterling 
area, in spite of this assistance, were reduced from 
2,466 million dollars on January 1, 1946, to 2,063 
million dollars on January 1, 1948. From that 
date to June 30 of this year there was a further 
decline of 427 millions, of which 262 million oc- 
curred during the second quarter of 1949. As of 
June 30, the official reserves had fallen therefore 
to 1,636 million dollars. 


Current and Prospective Dollar Deficit 


5. It is this sharp drop in the second quarter of 
1949 which has caused concern. Looking at the 
picture before making any allowances for foreign 
assistance, the dollar deficit of the sterling area 
almost doubled, amounting to 633 million dollars 
in April-June, as against 330 million dollars in the 
first quarter of the year. While the figures of the 
second quarter may have been influenced by some 
temporary factors, the British Government has 
apparently concluded that the downward trend 
in reserves must be corrected. The year ending 
June 30, 1949, as a whole has cost 271 million dol- 
lars in reserves, despite an allocation of 1,239 mil- 
lion dollars from ECA for that period. The Brit- 
ish Government estimated its dollar requirements 
from ECA for the year ending June 30, 1950, at 
940 million dollars in its initial submission to 
Orrc, but has recently submitted to Oxrc a re- 
vised estimate of 1,518 million dollars for that 
year. This latter estimate, however, does not take 
into account the cuts in the import program an- 
nounced in July. 


Cut in Import Programs 


6. The basic reason for the loss of reserves was 
the excess of dollar imports of the sterling area 
over the amount available to the area from dollar 
earnings and from the funds provided by the 
United States and Canada under their respective 
programs of foreign assistance. To meet this situ- 
ation the British amen therefore decided to 
cut back the dollar-import program of the United 
Kingdom by about 400 million dollars, as compared 
with the 1948 level of imports from the dollar area. 
This represents q cut of about 25 percent in the 
value of dollar imports, but corresponds to less 
than 6 percent of total United Kingdom imports 
from all sources. It is understood that because of 
lower dollar prices for some foods and raw ma- 
terials in 1949, as compared with 1948, the physical 
volume of dollar imports will not fall by as much 
as 25 percent. As a result of the Empire Confer- 
ence held in London last July, most of the sterling- 
area countries have given general undertakings to 
carry out similar reductions of about 25 percent in 
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[Released to the press August 27] 


Technical and fact-finding discussions concerning 
the dollar-earning problem opened on August 27 be- 
tween representatives of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Canada at the Department of 
State. These discussions will be followed by a con- 
ference at the ministerial level opening on Septem- 
ber 7. 

James BH. Webb, Under Secretary of State, will 
head the United States delegation during the pre- 
liminary discussions. Willard L. Thorp, Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs ; William McChesney 
Martin, Jr., Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; 
and Richard M. Bissell, Jr., Assistant Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, are other members of the United States 
delegation. They will be assisted by advisers from 
other Departments and Agencies of the Government, 











| 


their dollar-import programs. This is designed 
to save about 250-300 million dollars per annum 
to the sterling area. 


Significance of Import Adjustment 


7. The significance of this adjustment should 
not be exaggerated. As Sir Stafford Cripps stated 
before the House of Commons last July: 


“Although this fall in our reserves is a serious 
development, yet any comparison with the events 
of July and August 1947 would be entirely mis- 
leading.” 


Under the European Recovery Program it was 
anticipated that difficulties would be encountered 
from time to time in making the necessary adjust- 
ment to the declinin level of United States as- 
sistance. Unless dollar earnings were to increase 
proportionately, it was understood that contrac- 
tion of imports from the dollar area would be 
necessary. It is hoped that the physical volume 
of imports into the sterling area from the dollar 
area will be adequate at the reduced level to per- 
mit the continuation of economic progress in the 
United Kingdom, although the rate of progress 
will siterelly be somewhat slower. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has indicated his hope that 
it will be possible to maintain existing levels of 
consumption and investment in many lines of 
activity. 


importance of Increased Dollar Earnings 


8. The decline of British reserves and the im- 
position of these import restrictions does, how- 
ever, call attention to the importance of an in- 
crease in the dollar earnings of the sterling area. 
It is clear that the amount of assistance available 
under the Recovery Program for all participants 
will be about 30 percent below last year’s program. 
Unless dollar earnings are increased to offset the 
declining scale of United States assistance, further 
adjustments may have to be made in subsequent 
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import programs. It is expected that in the forth- 
coming conference there will be an exchange of 
views with respect to measures which may be pro- 
posed by the British Government for this purpose, 
and also discussion of related questions concerning 
the ability of the United States and Canada to 
facilitate an expansion of British dollar earnings. 
There is, of course, no easy or ready process by 
which this can be accomplished. On the part of 
the British Government and the other authorities 
in the sterling area the problem involves difficult 
and painstaking examination of a wide variety of 
economic factors. Policies designed to accomplish 
this objective may have to be developed and pur- 
sued along many fronts, and their effects may be 
felt only gradually in many cases. 


Purpose of the Conference 


9. It is the primary purpose of the forthcoming 
conference to exchange views concerning the Brit- 
ish dollar earnings problem, in the light of the 
need for adjustment to a declining level of United 
States assistance. It is recognized that this prob- 
lem involves grave difficulties not eumaiiille of 
quick and easy solution. 

The United States expects the problem to be 
considered within the existing framework of 
United States foreign economic policy as expressed 
in such measures as the Reciprocal Trade Pro- 

m, the International Trade Organization, the 
uropean Recovery Program, and the institutions 
established at Bretton Woods. 

The United States Government is definitel 
hopeful that beneficial conclusions may be reached. 
It cannot, of course, forecast in any way the re- 
sults of the conference. 


The Coming Into Effect 
of the North Atlantic Treaty 


Statement by the President 
[Released to the press by the White House August 24] 


With the deposit of instruments of ratification 
by Denmark, France, Italy, and Portugal, the 
North Atlantic Treaty today enters into effect. 
This is a momentous occasion not only for all the 
signatories of the treaty, but for all peoples who 
share our profound desire for stability and peace- 
ful development. 

By this treaty we are not only seeking to estab- 
lish freedom from aggression and from the use 
of force in the North Atlantic community, but we 
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are also actively striving to promote and preserve 
peace throughout the world. In these endeavors, 
we are acting within the framework of the United 
Nations Charter, which imposes on us all the most 
solemn obligations. 

These obligations, which bind us to settle inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means, to refrain 
from the threat or use of force against the terri- 
tory or independence of any country, and to sup- 
port the United Nations in any action it may take 
to preserve peace, are all clearly stated in the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

Today, as this treaty comes into effect, it seems 
particularly appropriate to rededicate ourselves 
to the carrying out of the great task we have set 
for ourselves—the preservation of stability and 
peace. No nation need fear the results of our co- 
operation toward this end. On the contrary, the 
more closely the nations of the Atlantic com- 
munity can work together for peace, the better for 
all people everywhere. 


Three Fisheries Treaties Ratified 


[Released to the press August 18] 


The Senate has unanimously advised ratification 
of three fisheries treaties, the Secretary of State 
announced on August 18. Two of these involve the 
tuna fisheries of the eastern Pacific Ocean: the 
convention between the United States and Mexico 
for the establishment of an International Com- 
mission for the Scientific Investigation of Tuna, 
signed at Mexico City January 25, 1949; * and the 
convention between the United States and Costa 
Rica for the establishment of an Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission, signed at Washington 
May 31, 1949.1. The third, the international con- 
vention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, 
signed under date of February 8, 1949, covers the 
species of the Northwest Atlantic Ocean that are 
of international interest. Parties to the latter 
are: Canada (including Newfoundland), Den- 
mark, France, Iceland, Ttaly, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain, United Kingdom, and the United States, 
all countries that have a fishing interest in the 
area. 

All three of the agreements establish com- 
missions charged with the duty of scientific investi- 
gation of the particular fisheries. No regulatory 

owers are involved, although in the case of the 

orthwest Atlantic Fisheries it is anticipated 
that the individual governments may issued regu- 
lations upon recommendation of the Commission. 

Following the prompt action of the United 
States Senate, there is good reason to hope for 
early ratification by the other nations involved. 


* BuLLETIN of Feb. 6, 1949, p. 174; Mar. 13, 1949, p. 319; 
and June 12, 1949, p. 766. 
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Sales of Militarized and Demilitarized Surplus Combat Materiel 
[Released to the press July 28] 

The following is a list of the sales of surplus United States militarized and demilitarized combat matériel effecteg 
by the Department of State in its capacity as foreign surplus disposal agent, during the months of December 1946, May, 
June, July, September, October, November, and December 1948, and January, February, March, April, and May 1949, as 
reported to the Munitions Division of the Department and not previously announced. 

or . Procurement : Date’ of 
Country Description of matériel ry Sales price transfer 
IR acttcvtncloctibans 1 YMS motor mine ap hed and 12 landing $759, 400. 00 $7,500.00 3/25/49 
craft to Recimpex, (a Belgian firm) Brussels. 
-German vessel P-568 (air rescue) to () 7,050.00 11/29/48 
Belgian national (demilitarized). 
i siiinnisiilnstiinslnistiadiimaes NEDSS SEI 6, 157. 06 615. 71 1/10/49 
6 C-47A aircraft and 10 T-7 aircraft__..---- 1, 341, 312. 00 190, 000. 00 4/7/49 
Spare parts for B—25J aircraft_......-.----- 52. 33 5.23 4/20/49 
3 A-24 aircraft for spare parts to Brazilian 180, 861. 00 3, 700.00 12/18/46 
national (demilitarized). 
TESTS nT 1 YMS to Canadian national_..........--- 650, 000. 00 4,525.00 10/29/48 
Spare parte for tanks..................-.. 311. 04 62.21 2/25/49 
Saabs ewan Bae sets 1 wy SEs os eictecinmitanedismiwends 74, 122. 00 10, 000. 00 5/7/48 
Be Se oe ei ninbaakeems 25, 029. 00 3, 000. 00 4/25/49 
Tins sc drinieiilaenighi-aiestialetl Surplus ammunition and explosives in the 3, 576, 608. 12 35, 766.08 March 
arianas. 1949 
Surplus ammunition and explosives in Bonins, 6, 192, 318. 61 61, 931.41 March 
Ryukyus, and Marianas Islands. 1949 
1 PC and 3 SC vessels to Chinese national 2, 450, 000. 00 11, 000. 00 7/22/49 
(demilitarized). 
7 LCM, 1 LCVP, 1 LCP(R) and 2 LCP(L) to - 180, 100. 00 550. 00 5/29/48 
Chinese national (demilitarized). 
1 LCT and 1 LCVP, demilitarized, to Board 148, 600. 00 20, 000. 00 5/7/48 
of ap agains Executive Yuan. 
I tndinciennaenen 4 C-47A aircraft and 6 F-47D aircraft---_-- 1, 019, 604. 00 81,000.00 2/21/49 
3) .  ( (iio 443, 886. 00 20, 000. 00 3/1/49 
4 C-47A aircraft and 6 F-47D aircraft------ 1, 019, 604. 00 81, 000. 00 3/9/49 
ER Ee es ee Telescopes, mounts, quadrants..-...-..----- 7, 381. 84 369. 09 1/14/49 
Dominican Republic----- 3 -ieb oast Guard cutters and 1 37’ picket 454, 000. 00 19, 700.00 10/15/48 
at. 
EE ee 10 rocket launchers 2.36’ M9A1__.-------- 362. 50 36. 30 4/12/49 
apere 0 ae ee 629. 28 62. 93 5/6/49 
ESOS ine Se x-German drydock no. 65 to City of Nantes_ 1 100, 000. 00 4/13/49 
262 vessels (all smaller —_ craft;no warships 106, 298,208.00 2, 191, 915. 00 3/21/49 
already on loan to the French from wartime 
lend-lease). 
EE PP re Ex-German drydock...................... (1) 400, 000. 00 2/9/49 
Guatemala... ........-..- Practice bombs and charges_....-...-.----- 3, 350. 00 335.00 2/17/49 
Ordnance spare parts... .................- 10, 882. 86 873. 47 2/7/49 
I in oS ec Ses ake Machine guns, rifles, howitzers. ......--.---- 47, 890. 00 3, 102. 30 3/28/49 
Ammunition, gas masks, bayonets, pistols- - - - 43, 752. 20 3, 208. 27 4/29/49 
BS ceed coe bated Aircraft spare parts, ammunition, weapon 1, 142, 371. 57 286, 903. 53 3/29/49 
spare parts. 
Grenades, ammunition, pistols, binocular 1, 148, 731. 18 193, 163. 69 4/29/49 
spare parts. 
RE See a 9 incomplete, nonflyable F—51 aircraft and 24 2, 038, 444. 00 339,000.00 3/18/49 
C-45 aircraft for use as spare parts. 
3 Minesweepers (demilitarized) _......--.--- 1 390, 000. 00 3/21/49 
30 nonflyable UC 64A aircraft_.......------ 1, 135, 650. 00 96, 750. 00 5/13/49 
Re oe eh wo et 15 flamethrowers, portable__.......-------- 4, 515. 00 451. 50 2/18/49 
Ordnance spare _— for telescopes, tanks, 147, 289. 62 51, 645. 59 4/28/49 
fuse setters and periscopes. 
Netherlands. -___....__-_- 1 P-38 aircraft to Netherlands Delft Technical 105, 362. 00 150.00 11/19/48 
School (demilitarized). 
POOR a bic cbeidsad dol Pet CI I in oa oh mew ccdessenn<- 14, 692. 81 1,097.87 3/31/49 
a .50 caliber ammunition and artillery 510, 628. 37 38, 905. 98 5/6/49 
shells. 
6 83’ Coast Guard cutters and 1 LCVP-_---- 703, 000. 00 21, 750. 00 3/14/49 
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Country Description of matériel Pr a ee Sales price z= as 
Philippines. ..-..-.-..-- 1 LCP a” to Philippine national (demili- 8, 600. 00 200. 00 9/16/48 
tarized). 
1 landin es to Philippine national (demili- 139, 500. 00 450. 00 6/7/48 
tarized). 
1 SC-703 (sub-chaser) to Philippine national 400, 000. 00 500.00 12/27/48 
(demilitarized). 
1 aa" to Philippine national (demili- 650, 000. 00 10, 600. 00 11/4/48 
tarized). 
2 LCVP’s to Philippine national (demilita- 14, 600. 00 260. 00 2/9/49 
rized). 
1 P-768 (air rescue) vessel to Philippine na- 18, 500. 00 3,135.00 10/13/48 
tional. 
1 md “gag to Philippine national (demili- 12, 912. 00 1, 295.00 10/12/48 
tarized). 
1 oo to Philippine national (demilita- 400, 000. 00 500.00 12/27/48 
rized). 
1,000 carbines cal. .30 (MI)_...-.---------- 71, 500. 00 7, 150. 00 1/11/49 
4,500,300 rds carbine ammunition ---.-.-.--- 109, 132. 78 10, 935.73 3/16/49 
1 Coast Guard cutter to Philippine national 2, 000, 000. 00 11,000.00 3/16/49 
(demilitarized). 
Syltectiand............<- 1 C-45 aircraft and spare parts..__...-...--- 78, 273. 84 27, 660. 52 1/18/49 
United Kingdom--.--_--- 1 FS—B vessel to British national (demilitar- 
EE TSE, CE EEA 37, 946. 00 7, 625. 00 10/7/48 
I aie era deata led wi Spare parts for AT-11 aircraft. .......----- 190. 43 142. 82 1/28/49 
4 BMG .50 HB and 14 MI1AI1 sub-machine 317. 11 31. 71 1/10/49 
1 47 ee esc a eerie atin aes 104, 382. 00 32, 500.00° 3/11/49 
11 B-25J aircraft and 2 C—47 aircraft._.-.-- 1, 862, 284. 00 120,750.00 3/11/49 
Ordnance spare parts. .......-.----------- 15, 915. 69 1, 517. 14 1/18/49 
Spare parts for 40 mm. guns_.-_-.-.------- 5, 930. 81 296. 54 4/26/49 
SDs iincniaise cucimints EY ES 1, 003, 460. 00 35, 000. 00 3/3/49 
Spare for F-47D aircraft........----- 71, 112. 60 7, 111. 26 3/3/49 
Be OS Sa ree 802, 768. 00 28, 000. 00 3/3/49 
TLE STE Re 1, 803, 840. 00 99, 000. 00 3/3/49 
nis dinmitmumanpemene 401, 384. 00 14, 000. 00 3/2/49 
2. {ESR eer eet 143, 004. 00 20, 000. 00 5/6/49 
© EG pire tcndnccncncnctsaesivsiga 71, 502. 00 10, 000. 00 5/6/49 





1 Captured enemy equipment. 


Importation Into U.S. Surplus 
Property Located in Foreign Areas’ 


Section 508.15 (formerly § 8508.15 of Title 32) 
of FLC Regulation 8, as amended (Departmental 
Regulations 108.30, 108.50, 108.65; 11 F. R. 13423, 
12 F. R. 5963, 13 F. R. 614), is hereby amended 
further so that the section will read as follows: 

§ 508.15 Importations into United States. Sur- 
plus property sold in foreign areas before July 1, 
1949, shall not be imported into the United States 
in the same or substantially the same form in 
which it was exported from the United States if 
such property was originally produced in the 
United States and is readily identifiable as such, 
except to the extent that the Secretary of Com- 
merce or his delegated representative specifically 
authorizes such importation upon determination 
that the importation would relieve domestic short- 
ages or otherwise be beneficial to the economy of 


114 Fed. Reg. 5201. 
September 5, 1949 





this country: Provided, however, That the pro- 
hibition of this section shall not apply to the im- 
portation of such property (a) for the purpose of 
reconditioning for reexport or (b) by a veteran 
(or member of the Armed Forces) upon certifica- 
tion by him that the importation is being made for 
his personal use or (c) if sold primarily for and 
imported for use as scrap metal and the importer 
furnishes an undertaking in a form and an amount 
to be prescribed by the Treasury Department to 
insure that none of the ros will be diverted 
from use as —_ metal. Nothing in this section 
shall prevent the importation of property in 
transit to a point in the United States on or before 
June 30, 1949, in accordance with the provisions 
of FLC Regulation 8, Order 6 (14 F. R. 1283). 
This order shall become effective upon publica- 
tion in the Federal Register. 
(58 Stat. 765, 59 Stat. 533, 60 Stat. 168, 60 Stat. 
754, 50 U. S. C. App. Supp. 1611-1646; Pub. Law 
152, 81st Cong.) 
August 16, 1949. 
[sEAL] Dean ACHESON, 
Secretary of State. 
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Consultants on Far Eastern Policy 
Arrive in Washington 


[Released to the press August 24] 


Text of letter sent by Secretary Acheson to 
Raymond B. Fosdick 


August 23, 1949 


Dear Mr. Fospick: Now that Mr. Case has 
arrived in Washington to join you in your joint 
service as Consultants on our Far Eastern policy, 
I should like to repeat in this letter what has 
already been conveyed to you orally. 

I have asked you to make the great personal 
sacrifice of coming here to consult with me and my 
principal advisers at a time when the situation in 
the Far East presents many serious complexities. 
We desire every possible assistance in reaching 
wise conclusions regarding the policies which the 
United States should follow in promoting the 
interests of this country. I do not hesitate to 
state the matter in terms of our self-interest 
because I am convinced that our interest coincides 
with the peace and welfare of all countries which, 
like our own, are inspired by the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

I ask you to consider the problem in all its aspects 
entirely free from any sense of being bound by any 
preconceived or preestablished policy or directive. 
All of the resources and personnel of the Depart- 
ment will be at your disposal to facilitate your 
task. Ambassador Jessup, who will be working 
with you, will make the necessary contacts and 
arrangements for you. I hope you will also seek 
the views of other competent persons in civilian 
and official life and weigh all opinions which you 
can assemble within the physical limitations of 
the time which you are able to devote to this 
problem. 

I shall not ask you to present a report, but I do 
count on you from time to time as your study 
progresses to confer fully and frankly with me and 
with the other principal officers of the Department 
so that we may have the benefit of your views in 
framing recommendations which I shall make to 
the President and discuss with members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 


* BuLLETIN of Aug. 22, 1949, p. 279. A similar letter was 
addressed to Everett Case. 
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I hope that you will devote as much time as yoy 
other obligations permit to the intensive period of 
your studies in Washington and that cheval 
you will be available from time to time for ¢op. 
tinuing consultation. 


First Appointment Under Departmental 
and Foreign Service Exchange Program 


On August 23 the Department of State ap. 
nounced that Margaret Joy Tibbetts, divisiona] 
assistant in the Office of British Commonwealth 
Affairs, has been selected as the first departmental] 
officer to be assigned to the Foreign Service under 
a recently inaugurated exchange program of the 
Department of State and Foreign Service officers, 
Objective of the new program, initiated by Deputy 
Under Secretary Peurifoy, is to provide further 
training and development of qualified officers by 
means of an interchange of Foreign Service and 
Departmental — Through this exchange, 
Department of State officers will be given the op- 
portunity to gain experience in the conduct of for- 
eign relations overseas, and Foreign Service off- 
cers, in turn, will be brought into closer contact 
with foreign-policy developments in Washington, 

In her first overseas assignment, Miss Tibbetts 
will serve in the political affairs section of the En- 
bassy in London. She will replace David Line- 
baugh, a Foreign Service Reserve officer, who is 
returning to Washington in the near future. 

The exchange program is expected to provide 
data on possible means of carrying out the Hoover 
Commission recommendation that the Department 
of State and the Foreign Service be amalgamated 
into a single organization, members of which 
would be available for assignment to Washington 
or any one of the 300 Foreign Service posts scat- 
tered throughout the world. Department of State 
officials indicate that a considerable number of ap- 
plicants will be processed for appointment to over- 
seas assignments during the coming months. 
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Appointment of Officers 


John C. Elliott as Chief of the Munitions Division, Office 
of Controls, effective July 10, 1949. 





- Correction 


The Editor of the BuLLeTIn regrets the misspell- 
ing of Ambassador Lewis Douglas’ name in the 
issue of August 15, 1949, both on the cover and on 
page 229. Ambassador Douglas spells his first name 
“Lewis” rather than “Louis”. 
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Foreign Relations on Far East, 1933 
Released 


[Released to the press August 27] 


The Department of State released on August 27 
Foreign Relations of the United States, Volume 
III, The Far East. This is the first volume to be 
completed of the five volumes which will comprise 
the Foreign Relations series for 1933. 

More than half of volume IIT deals with the 
Far Eastern crisis created by Japanese aggression 
against China, the earlier stages of which were re- 
corded in volumes for 1931 and 1932. At the be- 

inning of 1933 the Japanese seized Shanhaikwan, 
fiter overran Jehol province, extended their mili- 
tary activities south of the Great Wall, and with- 
drew from the League of Nations when their 
actions were condemned by that organization. 
Open hostilities were ended by the signing of the 
truce at Tangku on May 31, 1933, which was fol- 
lowed by shaky peace lactis until the outbreak 
of real though unrecognized war in July 1937. 

American policy with regard to the Far East- 
ern crisis continued to follow the lines laid down 
in 1931 and 1932, depending upon the influence of 
the pressure of public opinion and the nonrecog- 
nition of changes brought about by aggression. 
With respect to nonrecognition, Secretary of State 
Stimson after consultation with President-elect 
Roosevelt was able to assure the British that there 
would be no change of policy with the coming 
change of administration. 

The unwillingness of the American Government 
to resort to military or economic sanctions against 
Japan is shown in the 1933 record as it was in 
1931 and 1932. In a telegram of January 13, 
1933, to Geneva, Secretary Stimson stated: “The 

resent administration has clearly voiced its be- 








ief that resort by the world to use of sanctions 
would be unwise in principle and would not have 
our support.” ‘This attitude is expressed in other 
documents, most definitely in a letter from Presi- 
dent Hoover to Secretary Stimson on February 
2%, 1933. After the change of administrations, 
the Department of State on March 11 informed 
the British Embassy that the administration would 
press for passage of legislation authorizing the 
President to impose embargoes but added that this 
government did not perceive that any useful pur- 
pose would be served by imposing an embargo on 
arms to China and Japan in the existing circum- 
stances. Secretary of State Hull, on March 31, 
instructed the American representative at Geneva 
that the American Government would not be 
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drawn into any discussion of embargoes before 
the League of Nations had made its own decision. 

There are warnings in the 1933 record of possible 
future war between the United States and Japan. 
As reported from Paris on February 7, a French 
diplomat mentioned the Philippines as an object 
of Japanese aggression and stated that Japan’s 

reparations for war were aimed directly at the 

nited States. On March 17 it was reported that 
this was the view of the French General Staff. 
From Tokyo, Ambassador Grew reported on Feb- 
ruary 23 that Japan was not bluffing and that mili- 
tary propaganda had led many to believe that war 
by Japan with the United States or Russia was 
inevitable. The same idea from a Russian source 
was reported by Ambassador Grew on March 9. 
There are, however, a number of reports from 
Tokyo on the likelihood or inevitability of a Rus- 
sian-Japanese war, and apparently the general 
view in Tokyo was that such a war was far more 
likely than one in which the United States would 
be involved. This view was not shared by the 
veteran Minister of the Netherlands, General 
Pabst, who warned, as reported on December 12, 
that the Japanese naval ambitions pointed toward 
the South Pacific with the Philippines as the first 
object of attack. Nelson T. Johnson, Minister in 
China, had reported on June 12 his personal con- 
viction that the departure of the United States 
from the Philippines, upon their being granted 
independence, would be the signal for the begin- 
ning of a Japanese advance southward. 

In addition to the section on the Far Eastern 
crisis, this volume contains sections on China, Ja- 
pan, and Siam covering a variety of subjects. 

Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, 
Volume IIT, The Far East, was compiled by John 
Gilbert Reid of the Division of Historical Policy 
Research, under the direction of E. R. Perkins, 
editor of Foreign Relations. Copies of this vol- 
ume (xcviii, 794 pp.) may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government. 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., for $2.75 each. 





Department of State Answers Criticism on China 
Policy— Continued from page 352 


failure to publish the complete text of this letter 
distorts the meaning of the paragraphs printed 
is wholly without foundation. 

The sixteenth point is directed to a criticism of 
the omission of an explanation for the failure to 
include the views of General MacArthur or Scar. 
In a recent telegram to the Secretary of Defense, 
which was printed in the Congressional Record of 
August 18, General MacArthur pointed out that he 
had forwarded his general views on the subject of 
China to the chairman of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, of which Dr. Judd is a mem- 
ber, on March 3, 1948. 
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Foreign Relations on Far East, 1933, Re- 
leased 


William H. McCahon, author of the article on the revision and 
extension of the Geneva Convention, is Special Assistant to the 
Chief of the Division of Protective Services, Department of 
State. 

George L. Warren, author of the article on third special ses- 
sion of the IRO, is Adviser on Refugees and Displaced Persons, 
Department of State. Mr. Warren is United States Representa- 
tive to the Executive Committee. 
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